









Our Forty-Third Anniversary 
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= 1TH this issue FOREST AND STREAM celebrates its forty-third birthday, the paper 

i having been established and introduced as a weekly in August, 1873. At the time 
mentioned there was practically no natural history periodical of popular interest 
published in the United States, and FOREST AND STREAM at once offered to scien- 
tific men, naturalists, nature lovers and sportsmen a vehicle for the expression of 
their views on a variety of subjects of great interest to the general public. 

To what an extent that interest developed, and how it attracted to the columns of FOREST AND 
STREAM a brilliant array of talent which has always been—and still is—a feature of this jour- 
nal, older readers of FOREST AND STREAM can well recall. The policy of the ideal in outdoor 
journalism which distinguished FOREST AND STREAM from the beginning is still in force, 
and it is pleasing to set down here that at no time has the future of the paper appeared brighter. _ 

To recall what this paper has accomplished may seem like self-praise, but in its long career 
it has done many things of importance to the nature lover, the naturalist and the sportsman. 

Its famous propaganda for the abolishment of the sale of game, thus contributing to the 
preservation of many interesting and important species, may be mentioned in this connection. 

About 1881, when nitro powders were first experimented with in small firearms, they were 
uncertain in action, dangerous, and burst many guns. FOREST AND STREAM had admitted 
to its columns advertisements of these nitro powders under the impression that the manufac- 
turers’ experiments had been conducted to a point where the safety of the powder had been 
demonstrated. When it found this was not the case, it made a series of experiments for itself, 
and finding the powder too uncertain for common use, declined to accept the advertisements of ' 
the manufacturers not meeting the test. At the time this made a great stir in the shooting world. 

About 1883 efforts were made by a syndicate of capitalists to exploit the Yellowstone National 
Park for private gain. FOREST AND STREAM took this matter up and for a dozen years con- 
ducted a nation-wide campaign in behalf of the protection of the Park and the keeping it what ‘ 
the Law said it should be—a pleasure ground for the whole people. 

In 1886 the paper established the Audubon Society, and wholly supported it for four years. 

In 1885, in order to report actual conditions, a member of the staff of FOREST 
AND STREAM, visited what was known as the St. Mary’s country. It was then a portion of the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation. This portion of the Reservation was sold to the Government in 
1895, and was thrown open to mining. Thorough prospecting failed to develop any considerable 
mineral deposits. Shortly after that the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM suggested that this 
region should be made a National park. FOREST AND STREAM aroused Senator Carter’s 
interest in the matter, and for years carried on a campaign of education, which finally, in 1910, 
resulted in the passage of a Bill establishing the Glacier National Park. 

Perhaps all this may be regarded by the present-day reader as reminiscent, and therefore inter- 
esting only historically. 

To speak of the future might also be misinterpreted. But the publishers of FOREST AND 
STREAM do not need to make specific promises in this particular. The paper as a monthly 
has gained at least 20,000 regular subscribers, as compared with the weekly edition, and is still 
gaining at a proportionate rate. 

Under such happy circumstances FOREST AND STREAM’S family—some of whom have 
been members since the first birthday of the paper forty-three years ago and who, still hale, 
hearty, healthful and happy will for the most part help celebrate the semi-centennial of the 
journal a few years hence—may be assured that the FOREST AND STREAM of 1917 will be 
better than the paper of 1916, and that no effort will be spared nor expense evaded toward this end. 

To the Nimrod readers of FOREST AND STREAM, Good Hunting! To the angling frater- 
nity, All the joys that Isaak Walton ever conjured up. To the Nature lover, a closer view, 
and participation in delightful discovery! To the naturalist, a successful interpretation of nature’s 
secrets. To our readers, one and all, Our best wishes for success in their particular fields of 
life, and continued enjoyment in their chosen forms of recreation. 


THE EDITORS OF FOREST AND STREAM. 
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SEASON OF THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN 


A GAME BIRD THE QUALITIES OF WHICH HAVE ATTRACTED HUNTERS SINCE 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE REPUBLIC — STILL SURPRISINGLY PLENTIFUL 


the prairie chicken, is the most conspicuous 

member of the grouse family, and has been 
more intimately associated with the development 
of our country than any other game bird. 
“Whither thou goest, I will go, your people shall 
be my people,” said the prairie chicken, and fol- 
lowed the white-top wagons of American pio- 
neers from the plains 
of Long Island to the 
mists of the Pacific. In 
the course of this pil- 
grimage, these birds have 
furnished the_ sports- 
men and settlers of sev- 
eral generations more 
sport and toothsome 
food than any game 
bird with which the Cre- 
ator has blessed this 
country. In return they 
have been pursued wit’ 
a_ relentless savagery 
and a disregard of con- 
sequence paralleled only 
by the story of the buf- 
falo. 

The pinnated grouse, 
although he -loves the 
broad spaces where vi- 
sion and flight are un- 
trammeled, is not a bird 
of solitude, but is hap- 
piest and thrives best 
upon the edges of civili- 
zation in new countries 
where the plough has 
only broken into the grasses of the prairie here 
and there, and where there yet remain the virgin 
sod on which to woo his mate and raise his little 
ones. Here the nests are made and here the long 
days of summer are happily wiled away pursuing 
grasshoppers and other insects. Then when the 
grain falls before the reaper and the cool days 
of autumn kill off the insects, the birds become 
the gleaners of the wheat fields, and in the sharp- 


ra pinnated grouse, commonly known as 
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ened air of the northland soon wax strong of 
wing and keen of sense, for although the simplest 
of birds when young, none learn more rapidly 
how to protect themselves against enemies, and 
they become strong enough to face the snows and 
blizzards of winter. 

The prairie chicken is a larger bird than the 
ruffed grouse, light brown in color, beautifully 





An Old-Fashioned Prairie Chicken Shooting Outfit. 


barred on the breast and spotted on the back 
with dark brown. Their distinguishing feature 
is a row of stiff feathers which decorate the neck 
and two yellow sacks on the side, which they 
have the power of inflating at will. 

Prairie chickens have some peculiar ways. 
One that has been subject of much comment is 
their habit of gathering on some knoll, where 
the vegetation is scarce, and going through all 


the forms of dancing the minuet, scattering 
about on the short turf, nodding their heads at 
one another, and going through the figure which 
in a country dance is known as a “cross over,” 
with “back to places,” uttering meanwhile a short 
cooing note, the last syllable much elongated. 
Then they salute partners and keep up the merri- 
ment for hours at a time. There is a close rela- 
tive of the prairie chick- 
en known as the sharp- 
tail grouse. These birds 
live on the same prairies, 
feed on the same food, 
and associate amiably. 
The ‘sharptails derive 
their name from two 
middle feathers in the 
tail extending beyond the 
others, thereby forming 
a long pointed tail in 
contra-distinction to the 
square tail of the prairie 
chicken or pinnated 
grouse proper. There is 
little or no difference in 
the size of these birds, 
but in color the sharp- 
tail is much lighter, and 
instead of dark brown 
bars on its breast, it has 
little V-shaped spots of 
a light, ashy brown color, 
and is also feathered 
down to the first joint 
of the toe. The flesh is 
somewhat lighter than 
that of the prairie chick- 
en and more delicate in flavor. It may be men- 
tioned that the sharp-tail bird usually displays a 
preference for the willows and heavy shrubbery, 
and, as a rule, lie much closer to dogs, and when 
training young .dogs, more definite point work 
can be obtained than on the square tails. 

The sharp-tailed birds also have the dancing 
habit more highly developed than the pinnated 
grouse. It is not related with the mating instinct, 
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A Prairie Minuet—The Dancing of Prairie Chickens Is One of Their Strangest and Most Characteristic Habits. 


but is purely an expression of social tendencies. 

The prairie chicken, as we have mentioned, 
dance on some knoll, or only sparsely cov- 
ered with grass. There is no well defined limita- 
tion to their ballroom floor, and the birds scatter 
over a considerable extent of ground. The 
sharptail grouse social set are more gregarious. 
They have a little ballroom of their own, twenty 
or thirty feet around, which by the stamping of 
feet and the beating of wing; of successive 
soirees has become cleared of: grass. The natives 
call these spots “chicken stamping grounds.” 
The better name would be the ballroom of the 
sharptail grouse, for here, every morning and 
evening, they pirouette and courtesy with all the 
grace and elegance of a ballroom of Colonial 
days. 

There is no hilariousness or boisterousness at 
these parties. Many male birds join in the dance, 
but are gentle and make no attempt at untimely 
battle. So under the blue Western sky and to the 
music of the prairie winds sweeping through the 
swaying grasses and the goldenrod, they recede, 
advance in twos and fours, turn on their toes, 
swell out their feathers and cluck with pleasure 
and excitement. 

During the mating season the males are pugna- 
cious and strut and prance with wings expanded, 
and by the beating of the wing feathers against 
the air, make a thumming noise that can be heard 

‘for miles. At this time they assume the most 
grandiose airs, and when two birds meet there 
is a royal fight. They spring into the air, strike 
at each other with their wings and feet, and 
finally one is defeated and departs to lead the 
life of a celibate, while the other joins a waiting 
member of the fickle sex. 


In “American Game Bird Shooting,” 
Grinnell says: 

“After the close of the mating operations the 
locations of the nests are selected. Often they may 
be in hedges and the margins of clumps of under- 
brush, in fence corners or along the border of 
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sloughs, but often, again, in the middle of a 
field amid the tall grass. The eggs number from 
eleven to fourteen, and sets of twenty or even 
twenty-one eggs are not unknown. They vary 
in color from cream to light olive or pale brown, 
and are often regularly spotted with fine pin- 
points of reddish brown. Capt. Bendire regards 
the prairie chicken as one of the most prolific of 
our game birds. 

“Now, however, comes the season of danger; 
the eggs have been deposited in a slight depres- 
sion, scratched out among the weeds or grass, 
and the hen begins to brood. If she has nested 
early and the season is Jate, the streams may rise 
and flood her nest and destroy the eggs or drown 
the tiny young, if they have already hatched; or 
early prairie fires, burning among the dead grass 
and weeds of the preceding season, may destroy 
mother and clutch alike, or later still, the mow- 
ing machine may kill the mother or the young, 
too small to fly and too inexperienced to force 
themselves through the thick grass away from 
the approaching danger. In old times it used to 
be said that in wet seasons thousands and thou- 
sands of prairie chickens’ nests were ploughed 
under while the fields were being prepared for 
grain. Certain it is that the combination of all 
these dangers, together with the insatiate gunner, 
at one time came very near exterminating the 
pinnated grouse from the states of Illinois and 
Indiana. 

“Tf the mother bird is fortunate enough to 
bring up her young, she leads them about much 


as do other grouse, to the best feeding grounds. . 


She is watchful of danger for them, and at her 
warning cry the young squat on the ground, 
which they so closely resemble, that it is almost 
impossible to find one of them. The mother uses 
every art to lead the intruder away from the 
brood. The birds grow rapidly, and by the mid- 
dle of August—the date at which up to within a 
few years it has been legal to shoot them—are 
nearly two-thirds grown. They are then very 
easily killed, and the sport becomes mere butch- 


ery. When cold weather approaches, however, 
they grow stronger of wing, and soon after this 
pack. , 

“Audubon was perhaps the first to announce 
that the pinnated grouse is easily tamed and eas- 
ily kept. He declares also that they breed in con- 
finement. A number that he had while at Hen- 
derson were turned loose in his garden and or- 
chard, and within a. week became so tame as to 
allow him to approach them. They really ate 
corn and vegetables, became so gentle during the 
winter as to feed from the hand of his wife, 
and altogether acted as domestic poultry might 
act. In the spring they went through the opera- 
tions of mating, just as did their wild brethren, 
and a number of them hatched, but at last they 
were ordered to be killed. 

“Birds sent to England became quite tame, and 
many years ago I had a dozen of these grouse in 
New York, which, when turned out in the spring, 
so readily accustomed themselves to their sur- 
roundings that they followed a man who was 
spading the garden, and scratched and crowded 
over the freshly turned-up earth in search of 
insects. They were less wild than so many do- 
mestic hens. 

“In many of its ways, the pinnated grouse 
suggests a domestic fowl. Though-often carry- 
ing its tail drooping toward the ground, it often 
carries it upright, as a hen carries her tail. The 
mother of a young brood will fight for it, or at 
least will try to frighten away an intruder. The 
young chicks constantly talk to each other as 
they move along, and if one of them discovers 
an insect and runs after it, all those within sight 
join the pursuit. 

“No game bird has shown greater adaptability 
to environment than the prairie chicken. From 
time to time they have changed their habits to 
conform to the advance of civilization. And to- 
day if given sufficient protection to enable them 
to rear their young and to attain strength of 
wing and feather, they will take care of them- 
selves in any country that they formerly inhabited. 
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“In an early day Illinois was a paradise for the 
prairie chicken, but as the prairies were trans- 
formed into corn fields, hunters became more 
numerous, weapons more effective and game 
protection a negligible quality, the prairie chicken 
seemed doomed to extinction, but fortunately the 
sportsmen’s press succeeded in arousing the leg- 
islatures to the importance of protecting these 
noble birds. Adequate laws were passed, the 
birds were given complete protection, with the 
result that the prairie chicken has come back to 
the State of Illinois in considerable numbers. 
To-day it is possible to flush prairie chickens 
within the limits of Chicago. 


“If this can be done in Illinois it can be done in 
any state of the Union, and there are good 
grounds for questioning the wisdom of spending 
thousands of dollars in* an effort to introduce 
foreign game birds, which, at most, are but game 
chickens, when we have a nobler game bird, na- 
tive to our soil that simply asks for a living 
chance to repopulate our prairies, marshes and 
corn fields. A quarter of a century ago the prai- 
rie chicken was unknown in Northern Wisconsin 
and the peninsula of Michigan. These sections 
were, in those days, a land of pine and spruce, 
but as the timber was cleared away, and the 
fields opened, they have been gradually possessed 
by the prairie chicken, and likewise they have 
followed the settlers who have invaded the cat- 
tle ranges of Montana and Wyoming. 


“There is no more pleasant sport in the world 
than prairie chicken shooting in September, and 
fortunately for the sportsman, there are many 
places in the West where these birds are plenti- 
ful. 

“Two years ago there was no difficulty in flush- 
ing twenty to thirty coveys a day, within twenty- 





five miles of the thriving city of Aberdeen, S. D. 
The reports of the All-America Field Trial Club, 
one of the principal sportsman’s organization in 
this country devoted to the development of the 
setter and the pointer, record the flushing of 
from twenty to thirty coveys a day during their 
trials in Dakota. 

“Much of the charm of prairie chicken shoot- 
ing is in the work of the dog, and while there is 
always more or less dispute over the relative 
merits of the pointer and the setter, it is gener- 
ally agreed that for prairie work, the pointer has 
many advantages: his coat is thinner, conse- 
quently he stands the heat better, and can go 
longer without water, and finally there is some- 
thing in the nature of the pointer, handed down 
perhaps from his hound ancestry, that makes him 
more effective in the solving of the problem of 
the running grouse, than the more spaniel-like 
traits of his long-haired brother.” 


The sportman who is contemplating a prairie 
chicken hunt should look well to his dogs. He 
should have at least two well trained, and four 
are better, for the work is exhausting, and they 
should be hunted in relays, as the range of the 
prairie chicken is so wide that the dogs must go 
fast and cover-.gréat@stretches of country. It is 
also highly important that they be carefully con- 
ditioned. by at least two weeks of toad work. 

The birds during the first week of September 
usually remain together—that is in their original 
coveys—and as a rule lie well for dogs, but 
after they have been flushed a few times: and 
fired upon they become warier. The early frosts 
also seem to have a great deal to do in tuning 
up their sense, so that after the 1st of October 
they are strong, sturdy, fast flying birds, well 
coated with feathers and about as wise and 
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sporty a proposition as the sportsmen could 
meet with. No longer do they linger in the 
grass to be nosed out by some old pottering dog 
or booted by the hunter. 

The outfit for a successful prairie chicken hunt 
consists of a good team of horses, a strong 
spring wagon, that will carry in addition to the 
sportsman, a driver who knows the country, a 
crate for the dogs, a keg of water, and the vari- 
ous impedimenta of the sportsman out for an all 
day’s hunt. 

Get started early in the morning if you would 
find the bird feeding on the stubble, for shortly 
after sunrise they either work off to the grass 
lands or take refuge in some weed fields, some- 
times flying considerable distances to favored 
sloughs where they can escape the heat of the 
day and rest undisturbed. Later in the after- 
noon they repair again to the stubble fields, and 
the experienced sportsman accepts the habits of 
the birds, and searches for them only early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon, resting during 
the heat of the day. 

In prairie chicken hunting there is a constant 
interest in watching the dogs, as they work up 
into the wind, feeling with their delicate noses, 
for the scent of the birds. When the dog points 
it is well to get to him promptly as the prairie 
chicken is a running bird, and frequently draws 
steadily away from the pointing dogs. Some 
men walk in with their dogs to flush the birds. 
The disadvantage of this procedure lies in the 
fact that the prairie chicken, like all other wild 
animals when in danger, works out of the wind 
—that is they aim to get down wind of their 
enemies, so that the dog that has been pointing 
up wind when he moves forward loses the scent 

(Continued on page 1116.) 





A Wise Setter Pointing Prairie Chickens by Sight in an Illinois Corn Field. 
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IN THE REALM OF THE FIELD TRIALS 


ONLY A MATTER OF DAYS UNTIL THE LURE OF THE PRAI- 
RIES WILL CALL FIELD DOG OWNERS AND LOVERS WESTWARD 


T IS only a matter of days until the field 

trial season opens on the prairies of North 
Dakota. 

Field trials on the prairies! There is a strange 
fascination, a wondrous spell, in that sentence 
to you who have been there before; it brings 
back memories of halcyon days and the ardent 
desire to repeat the experience; it makes your 
blood tingle with anticipation and causes you 
to forget the sordid things of life. 

Coming in early September after you have 
had the heat and the swelter of the city all 
summer and you are fagged and worn from 
the toil and turmoil of commercial or profes- 
sional pursuits, the early field trials up in those 
high latitudes are like a tonic to you and all of 
us who love to see high class bird dogs in com- 
petition, and so for the time being we forget 
about the busy marts of civilization and pack 
our bags for the annual pilgrimage. 


Early September is the most beautiful time of 
all the year to make this journey to the north- 
land and that is one of the principal reasons 
why the All-America Field Trial Club selects 
these dates for its great gathering of bird dogs 
and bird dog lovers. 

If you are a lover of the high class pointer or 
setter and have never attended a chicken trial 
you must take the time to do so; it will be worth 
your while in more ways than one. If you have 
been present at one of these gatherings in former 
years, then it is needless to admonish you to go 
again, for you will do that of your own volition 
if there is a possible way of getting away from 
your business, for the drug of the prairies is 
in your veins and the call is irresistible. 


I do not know why it is, or wherefore, but 
there is a strange lure about these great. open 
stretches, this ‘country of magnificent distances 
_where romance and enchantment walk hand in 
hand. Perhaps it is the ozone in the air that 
makes you feel light and buoyant and joyous, 
but you go, you see, you feel, and you come back 
a new man or a new woman, as the case may be. 
You may have been going to this land of the 
Dakotas year after year, but with each recurring 
season the same thrill steals over you as you 
inhale the intoxicating air so pure and uncon- 
taminated. You retire early on that first eve- 
ning of your arrival and you sleep on through 
the tranquil watches of the night as you have 
not slept for many months, and you arise 
promptly at the call of “Roll out!” at four in 





Master Benson, First Pennsylvania All Age. © 


By Rodney Random. 


the morning, refreshed and ready for a day in 
the open. And it is generally a perfect day, 
for early in September they are all perfect in 
that country of exquisite charm. You partake 
of a substantial breakfast with the others of the 
little group who, like you, are in the best of 
spirits, for all who are gathered there have 
kindred tastes, and good fellowship reigns su- 
preme. 





John Proctor, Winner of Four Championships, 
Including the All-American Championship. 


Out in front of the hotel the vehicles are 
waiting to convey you to the field trials grounds 
and it is from these conveyances that you watch 
the performances of the dogs, for the land is 
one great open plain and you are enabled to 
drive anywhere as long as you remain behind 
the judges. 

The morning is cool and a heavy coat is 
quite comfortable as you drive out to the 
grounds. Subconsciously you absorb the things 
about you; you note the white fleecy clouds on 
a turquoise sky and the flurries of soft winds as 
they come rolling over the prairies all around 
you and then go scampering away causing the 
grasses and the vegetation to sway hither and 
thither in a series of rhythmic wavelets. Then 
you note the sun just peeping over the horizon 
line which seems miles and miles away. 


The first brace of dogs is turned loose and 
you are no longer interested in the setting; you 
are driving along back of the judges watching 
that brace of sprinters as they gallop away and 
appear as mere specks away out in the front. 
And then you hear the handler call, “point, 
judges!” and a wild ride ensues. The driver 
knows the game, and at the call of point his 
whip is out of the socket and the ponies are 
away on a mad gallop. But the other drivers 
are just as alert as yours. Pell mell the forty 
or fifty wagons go over the rising ground, down 
into the hollows, through buffalo wallows,’ a 
clattering, dashing cavalcade in which each unit 
tries to outdo the other and arrive on the scene 
where the dog is pointing as quickly as the 
judges. You sit tight and hold fast to the seat 
as the wagon lilts from one side to the other, 
but all’ this time your eyes are on the dog as 
he stands there with the transverse rays of the 
rising sun burnishing his glistening sides. The 


judges’ vehicle draws up and ‘f your driver is 
fortunate enough not to be cut out by others, he 
brings your vehicle alongside of this. The 
handier is off of his horse waiting by the side 
of his dog for the judges to order the birds 
flushed. The order is given, but as the handler 
walks up in front of his dog, he notices, and 
so do you, that another head is there just above 
the grass. It is that of the competing dog; he 
has been there for some time, but unnoticed be- 
cause of his attitude. It was he who caught 
the scent first and the dog which you saw there 
in the sunshine is only backing his brace-mate’s 
point. Naturally this is all the more thrilling 
for you and the other spectators, but not so to 
the handler who waits for his rival to come 
up, for the ethics of field trials would not allow 
him to flush birds which the other dog has found. 
The other handler is here by this time, he dis- 
mounts and walks in. At first you think no 
birds are there, but the dogs know better. They 
rush forward a few paces and stop again. Once 
more the handler fails to flush and once more 
the dogs move forward. Presently the birds 
which have evidently been running are put up 
and what a sight it is as both dogs stand 
staunchly in their tracks as the covey gets away 
with a loud whirr of wings! 

Other scenes and other episodes like this oc- 
cur; sometimes in quick succession, at others 
after long intervals. You may not notice that 
the sun is up high in the heavens by this time 
and that it is becoming very warm in the glare 
-of its blinding rays, but the judges do, and at 
ten o’clock, all dependent upon the temperature 
of the day, the order is given to drive to the 
noon-day rendezvous, where a recess is taken 
until luncheon time. This is served in an im- 
provised pavilion of boughs and twigs cut from 
the scrub poplars which abound in some of the 
protected places among the sand hills. Another 
rest until four o’clock and the day’s work is pro- 
ceeded with and continues until the sun hangs 
low in the western sky, like a great globe filled 
with rare red wine. You drive home in the 
cool of the evening to a warm dinner at the 
hotel and thus comes “the end of a perfect 
day.” 

Is it any wonder that those who have been 
coming to the. All-America trials year after 
year are awaiting the call for 1916? The trials 
this year will take place at Denbigh, North 
Dakota, where last season the greatest and 


largest of any in the history of the sport were 





Joe Muncie, The Leading All Age Winning 
Setter of Last Season. 








Smith’s Lady Gladstone, A Quail Champion, 
Handling Chickens in Dakota. 


held. This year promises to be a repeat of last 
for the club will run three stakes as usual; a 
Derby, an All-Age and the All-America Champion- 
ship. The entries are large and the best dogs 
of the land will be gathered there. The trials 
will begin on August 29 and owing to the num- 
ber of dogs nominated it is likely that they may 
continue well into the following week, but the 
time will not hang on anybody’s hands for there 
will always be something of interest transpiring. 


AMONG THE HANDLERS. 


Most of the handlers are located this year in 
Nerth Dakota. The law there allows them to 
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work dogs after the first of August provided 
they comply with the requirements by paying 
the license which is the same as for non-resident 
shooters. Some are under the impression that 
it is a hardship on the handlers by not being 
allowed to work dogs before August, but after 
all, that is really ample time, for no actual work 
can be done in July. A few of the boys have 
gone farther north, and among these are J. T. 
Jones and W. H. Martin. The latter lives at St. 
John, N. D, but does his training on the other 
side of the border. 


CONTINENTAL FIELD TRIAL CLUB. 

The Continental Field*Trial Club, the premier 
organization of Eastern Field Trial Sportsmen 
identified with Carolina and Georgia trials for 
a quarter of a century, are going to the prairies 
and are out with an announcement that they 
will hold a trial beginning September fifth some- 
where in the Dakotas. The place not definitely 
determined will be announced in due time. 

The club will stage three events, consisting of 
Derby, All-Age and Champion Sweepstakes, 
with purses of $600 each in the first two stakes 
named, divided into three prizes, $300 being 
awarded to first, $200 to second and $100 to 
third. The first forfeit in each of the stake: 
will be $10, with $15 additional to start, payable 
at time of drawing. The Championship Sweer- 
stake will have an entry fee of $25, n>t trans- 
ferable, dogs to be named the night before the 
running and all moneys in the stake to be 
awarded to the winner. In addition, the Bernard 
Waters Memorial Cup has been donated for the 
Champion Stake, to be won twice by the same 
owner before becoming his permanent property, 
and a small replica will be given the winner. 
Edmund H. Osthaus also offers a portrait of the 
winning dog in the stake. 


The Leading Setter Derby of Last 


Season. 


Gunner, 


It is unnecessary for us to say anything about 
a portrait of a field trial dog from the brush of 
Edmund Osthaus. No man approaches that 
gifted artist in portraying the American Bird 
Dog in the haunts of our game birds, whether 
it be the soft sedge fields of the Southland, the 
hillsides of New England when the woodlands 
are aflame or under the subtle charm of the 
boundless prairies. 

(Continued on page 1108.) 


Whether on the Prairies or on the Uplands, Game Bird Shooting Has the Same Fascination 


for the American Sportsman. 
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WITH THE GEESE AND BRANT OF PAMLICO 


HARDEST WORK IN THE WORLD IS GATHERING DECOYS, 
BUT IT IS MERE PLAY WHEN YOU ARE SUCCESSFUL 


HE great bodies of salt water off the coast 
of North Carolina, comprising Pamlico and 
Albemarle Sounds, are feeding grounds for 
countless thousands of water fowl from Novem- 
ber to April. One who enjoys this kind of shoot- 
ing is sure of excellent sport in these waters, if 
he plans carefully and obtains a good local guide. 

The water around Ocracoke, a small island at 
the southern end of Pamlico Sound, was chosen 
by the writer and a companion for a few days’ 
shooting recently, and it proved to be an excel- 
lent choice. 

We arrived about noon at the little town of 
Oriental, where the Captain, our host and guide, 
was at the. dock with his power launch, ready 
for the trip to his island home. After a forty 
mile trip, with a stiff 
east wind blowing and 
the launch bucking or 
quartering a heavy sea 
all the way, we arrived 
cold and wet at the 
island. Here the Cap- 
tain had his camp. We 
were met by his cook, 
and everything was 
quickly and safely trans- 
ferred to the cabin, 
where a warm fire and 
a hearty meal awaited us. 

The little island con- 
sists of only a few acres, 
and is right in the heart 
of some of the best 
feeding grounds 
geese and brant in east- 
ern waters. Stationary 
blinds are bui.t aroun! 
the island, so you may head in any direction from 
camp and find one properly located according to 
wind and weather conditions. 

These blinds are built over the water and are 
covered with rushes, and look more like packing 
cases on stilts than anything else. Inside they 
are most comfortable, being wind-proof and dry. 
They have a board seat, with a shelf in front and 
convenient places for shells, lunch, drinking 
water, pipes, tobacco, and other adjuncts of a 
shooting party. 

For miles. in all directions the water covers the 
flats, to a depth of two or three feet at high tide, 
with a fall of nearly two feet. Perched in a 
blind, several miles from land, with every ap- 
pearance of being over deep water, you can climb 
down and find it hardly more than two feet deep. 
These conditions make the flats ideal feeding 
grounds for wild fowl. 

After an evening spent unpacking our duffle 
and getting our guns and shells ready, we turned 
in early. On the Carolina flats they seldom start 
after ducks before sunrise, waiting until then to 
get a line on what the wind and weather promise 
for the day. It takes time and work to put out 







a goose set, so they take as few chances as pos- 
sible on the weather, in deciding which blind to 
use for the day’s sport. 

We rose at daylight, and found such a gale 
blowing, accompanied by a heavy rain, that it 
was not possible to start immediately. We passed 


for ees 


By H. S. Humphrey. 


the morning exploring the island and becoming 
acquainted with the flock of tame live geese de- 
coys that were to play an important part in our 
sport during the next few days. 

At eleven o’clock the wind suddenly shifted to 
another quarter and the rain stopped. We now 
got our first long distance view of our surround- 
ings, as we could see little during the storm, and 
had arrived after dark the night before. 

Our chief desire was to see birds and, sure 
enough, there were flocks of them visible in 
every direction, as far as the eye could reach. 
Raft after raft of geese and brant, bedding on 
the water, on shoals, and on beaches of small 
neighboring islands, presented a sight as fine as 
any sportsman would wish to see. The geese 
were just beginning to move after the storm, so 
we made haste to start the afternoon’s shooting. 

A crate of live decoys was loaded on to the 
skiff with the wooden stool. ‘We piled in and 
headed for an island two miles away. An hour 
to reach the blind, set some fifty wooden decoys 
and surround them with a semi-circle of about 


his, but brought down another at long range witk 
his third shot. It took two more shots to finish 
this last bird—he was only winged. 

Out of the blind we climbed and waded around 
in that two feet of water to collect our birds. 
We climbed back as soon as possible, to be ready 
for anything that might come our way. In a 
short time a single goose, flying low, headed 
straight for the blind. On he came, making no 
investigations. He dropped carelessly among the 
decoys, and started to swim about. We watched 
him some little time, and then became suspicious. 
So we climbed out. But the plunge into the air 
he made when he saw us did not take him very 
far, as he was an easy straightaway shot ‘and 
came down at the first crack of my gun. 

Our next excitement—followed closely by keen 
disappointment—came when four geese headed 
toward us. They began to rise, circling around 
the blind, then suddenly they made off, and did 
not turn back even at the calls of our live decoys. 

Something was wrong. 

But neither of us had moved, and we were at 
a loss to know what had frightened them. After 
six more birds had done the same thing, we be- 
gan to investigate the cause of their suspicions. 
Our search convinced us that it must have been 
the reflection from a tin drinking cup on the 
shelf of our blind. And sure enough, after we 
had removed it, no more birds were scared away 
from the blind. 

By this time the wind 
was blowing hard from 





twenty live ones, and we were ready to send the 
guide off to a safe distance and begin operations. 

A flock of geese was already headed our way. 
Down we ducked. Peeping carefully through a 
small slit between the rushes of the blind, I could 
see them. But they held off much too far until 
our old gander decoy began to call them. Then 
they turned and started to circle our way, en- 
gaging in lively long distance conversation with 
the decoys. 

Finally they decided to join the flock on the 
water. As they were just about to settle down, 
we sprang up. 

The flock was headed by an old gander, and 
was flying in the familiar V-shape. They had 
gotten almost upon us before we discovered it, 
and why it was not warned by some movement 
of ours, I never understood. The birds circled 
over and around us several times, keeping up a 
continuous conversation with our decoys, until 
after one rather long flight away from the blind, 
they suddenly turned, and, with wings spread and 
necks outstretched, made straight for the decoys. 

I whispered to my companion to take the birds 
on the left, and we held ourselves in readiness. 

It took the birds several seconds to come with- 
in range. As the first one dropped onto the 
water, we stood up. We delayed the few sec- 
onds necessary to take careful aim, and we each 
dropped a bird at the first shot. As they started 
away, I got my second bird. My friend missed 





the. west, and the sun 
was rather low on the 
horizon. The geese were 
ee returning to their night 

me feeding grounds, flock 
after flock. All were fly- 
ing high, and those com- 
ing directly against the 
wind were making hard 
work of it. 

While we were watching the distant birds our 
decoys began to talk, and soon a flock of about 
a dozen was hovering above them. The visitors 
did their preliminary investigating in the pre- 
scribed goose manner, and finally spread their 
wings to settle in among our birds. We stopped 
five fine geese from that flock before they were 
out of range. 

This made a total of ten birds for the after- 
noon, and by the time we had waded out and 
brought them in, we saw the Captain on his way 
to the blind. So we called a halt for the day, 
well satisfied with our afternoon’s sport. 


The coldest work in the world is gathering live 
decoys at the close of a.cold, windy, winter’s 
day. It had to be done, however, so we went 
about it rapidly, and soon had them all in the 
boat. To get back to camp, we ran up a small 
leg-o’-mutton sail, and made fine time before the 
heavy wind. Back at camp, it did not take us 
long to gather about the table, on which the cook 
spread out as fine a meal as hunter ever asked 
for. Our appetites were keen from the after- 
noon’s work combined with so much fresh air, 
and seldom have we enjoyed a meal more. 

For the next day we had decided to go in an- 












to the “brant grounds.”’- The brant is half the 
size of a goose, is harder to decoy, flies faster 
while circling, and is a much smaller target. 
They usually move in larger flocks, however, 
than do the geese, so a favorable position for wing 
shooting offers by no means-a. bad day’s sport. 
This morning we were in the blind and ready 
by sunrise. For a time we were doomed to dis- 
appointment. There was little or no wind, and 
in consequence few birds were moving. Occa- 
sionally a single bird or a pair was attracted to 
the decoys, and circled within range over them, 
but up to noon we had collected only six. A 
huge flock on the water near us had seemed to 
attract everything to itself, as is often the case. 
Our guide came up for lunch, and we decided 
to have him try and float this large flock to- 
ward our blind. He accomplished this in a very 
clever and skillful manner. Making a long de- 
tour in his skiff, he finally succeeded in placing 
the main flock directly between himself and our 
blind. Poling his boat in the shallow water so 
slowly that it hardly seemed to move, he gradu- 
ally edged toward the flock. The birds nearest 
him became a little restless and began to swim 
away, but gradually the large part of the flock 
moved toward us. The guide was very careful 
not to frighten them, but kept at such a distance 
that their natural drift was toward the blind. 
On they came, very slowly but in the right di- 
rection. The reader can imagine our excitement 
while, cautiously looking out, we could see hun- 
dreds of these fine birds approaching nearer and 
nearer. In a short time—it seemed ages to us— 
the first birds came within range. ‘We waited, 
however, for a considerable number to approach 
quite near. Then it seemed impossible to re- 
strain ourselves another second. 
We rose together, and as the birds went into 


other direction and somewhat farther from camp;. 
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the air, we cut loose with our pump guns. There 
followed one of my few experiences at having 


more than one bird fall to a single shot. They 
were flying so close that four fell at the first 
crack of my gun, and several more at each suc- 
cessive pull of the trigger. 

Our guns both worked at lightning speed 


J 


Es 





through all six shells, and when the smoke 
cleared away we found twenty-six dead and 
crippled brant on the water. The latter demand- 
ed several minutes of quick action, in both long 


A Composite Picture—In Summer Dreamed—in Fall Come True—Perhaps! 






distance snooting and wading in knee-deep water. 
But we succeeded in gathering them all in, ex- 
cept one bird which swam away. This gave us a 
total of some thirty-one brant. And though the 
afternoon was less than half over, there was not 
a breath of air stirring, and the prospects were 
poor for more shooting that day. We signalled 
the guide, who packed our birds and decoys into 
the skiff, and headed back toward camp. 


The next few days were warm and calm with 
few birds moving except at dusk when we some- 
times had an hour of fair sport. We managed 
to kill from four to eight geese a day, which 
gave us something to add to our collection hung 
on the side of the cabin. 


Each night we had geese for dinner, and noth- 
ing has ever tasted better than those birds, filled 
with oyster stuffing made from small oysters 
gathered on the island, and roasted to a turn. 
When the morning came to leave, we packed our 
outfits in the power boat and headed for Oriental 
—and New York. 


Our geese and brant, packed in ice and ex- 
pressed to the city, strived only twelve hours be- 
hind us. Many a dinner we made with these 
birds as the “piece-de-resistance,” but n»ne sur- 
passed the meals we sat down to in that little 
camp at Ocracoke. 


In going fishing or hunting one’s boots fre- 
quently get wet—that’s all in the game—how- 
ever, wet boots if not cared for become stiff on 
drying, so listen, brother, here is a way to pre- 
vent it. 

Just before the boots become completely dry 
rub castor oil all over them. This will do the 
trick. We frequently forget to watch these little 
things and it is the little things that make life in 
a camp worth living. 








THESTRIPEDBASS | 


A FISH OF POETRY AND 
A PRIZE(IDE LUXE 


By Russell A. Bowen. 





N a recent issue of Forest and Stream, a 
most commendable article by Leonard Hulit 
appeared. I hope his words were read and 

digested by all. In continuation, I am saying a 
few things about the striped bass (Roccus line- 
aius) which, while fundamentally elementary in 
character, will no doubt be of interest to the bud- 
ding novitiate as well as the seasoned expert. 

Not always, but nearly always, the average ar- 
ticle dealing with things piscatorial is written 
above the head of the amateur who does not 
grasp the real import of the ideas and sugges- 
tions imparted and loses much because of this. 
The seasoned regular, however, absorbs it all 
and sometimes doesn’t even bother giving it more 
than a cursory glance saying, “Gosh, same old 
stuff, I’ve been through all this.” Now I am not 
trying to animadvert nor appear anilious. This 
condition actually exists and quite a number of 
my own friends are doing the complaining. They 
have even gone as far as to suggest that I write 
something along A-B-C lines regarding the sub- 
ject of this article. 

Of course, we all like to read the pen pictures 
about the big frothy combers that come rolling 
and tumbling in regular succession, breaking at 
our feet in fumy, spumy whirlpools. How, in 
the last stages of darkness in the early morning 
a streak of gray in the eastern sky followed by 
an aureate orb announces daylight will soon be 

(Continued on next page, middle column.) 





A Game Fish to the Very Last Pound and 


Ounce. 
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The Muscallonge at Home—The Frog Is Also Nearly Home. 


SURFACE BAIT FOR GAME FISH 


THE LIFE ACTION OF ANY LURE IS 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL ANGLING 


By Louis Rhead. 
(With illustrations by the author.) 


and Stream have sent me word they don’t 

want lures that float at the surface, because 
in the waters they fish, bass take baits (live or 
artificial) under water. In order to correct any 
misunderstanding concerning my new theories I 
would have it known that “nature lures” are not, 
of necessity, surface baits, although I am con- 
vinced that after many successful tests of them 
that much more satisfaction to the angler is at- 
tained if bass or any other game fish can be 
persuaded to rise at the surface to take any lure. 

When you see a good sized large-mouth bass 
dash above water with wide open jaws after a 
floating frog, as I have seen, more than once, 
you will agree that real sport is keener when 
visible than a strike unseen under water. With 
live bait, many and varied are the stunts per- 
formed by fish; not so with artificial lures; they 
are almost always taken in the same old way, 
according to the methods pursued in fishing. 

It is a very easy matter, and much cheaper, by 
long shots, to make a sunken lure. It is also 
quite easy to make a floating lure sink by the aid 
of lead, but a mighty hard one to make a sunken 


G ond Sire bass fishermen readers of Forest 


lure float. The advantages of a light floating 
lure are two-fold. First, that it may be cast in 
a similar manner to a fly or worm on a long, 
lightweight rod; second, to make the lure to float 
in suspension near the bottom, or any depth of 
water you wish to tie it, so that it will not drop 
dead and still on the bed of the river, as dead 
natural baits do, and weighted artificial baits do, 

Movement or action in the water is absolutely 
necessary to success in all kinds of artificial baits. 
No fish was ever caught on a plug that was still, 
or a spoon, pork rind, or even dead minnow, 
unless they were in active movement. It is the 
activity of living bait that insures success in 
fishing. Some anglers assert they enjoy watching 
the peculiar water stunts of a popular plug now 
on the market quite as much as they do in 
capturing fish. But such fishing is not my theory 
of the aims of true anglers. 

Fishing is a science, not a moving picture show. 
Our desire is to match our wits to capture fish, 
and they try to evade capture by fair and sports- 
manlike methods at both ends of the line which 
gives, all must agree, the keen delight in our 
much beloved recreation. Thus it is, if an artifi- 





cial nature lure is attached to the line by a three- 
foot gut leader two feet. fromthe bottom, its 
weight gives buoyancy to enable it to stay sus- 
pended from the bottom and the life action given 
it by manipulation of rod tip. 

This life action of any bait is the very soul 
of fishing, and without it either artificial or 
natural baits are more or ‘less ineffective. After 
you have hooked ary species of live bait, watch 
its action immediately it touches the water, 
whether it be minnow, frog, crawfish, helgramite 
or grasshopper. Each one of them at once takes 
every means in their power to rapidly get back 
to their natural habitat, and these movements 
are exceedingly enticing to all game fishes. 
From the moment your hooked crawfish drops 
on the surface it begins to move its legs and 
tail while it slowly sifks to the bottom and 
hides under a stone, its natural habitat. If bass 
are within sight they are almost sure to dart 
after it with wide open mouth to pouch it; then 
slowly they move away, taking perhaps twenty 
feet of line without any real active resistance on 
their part. 

That is the time to strike and drive the barb 
home, with the result Mr. Bass is taken unawares. 
Instantly he finds out the trick played upon him, 
he starts off on a crazy fight to get free. I 
have had large bass leap clean out of the water 
after my floating frog. If bass sometimes rise 
to the surface after a natural insect and arti- 
ficial fly, it seems plausible it would do likewise 
to a frog and certainly to a grasshopper, minnow 
or even crawfish. It is only the latter that habi- 
tually abides in deep water. 

I have just returned from several successful 
trials of a new small crawfish, lifelike enough 
to deceive either angler or fish; It captured 
bass in two ways. One being cast as a fly with 
only a light buckshot placed on a six-foot gut 
leader to slowly sink near the bottom and slowly 
brought back to the surface, which procured the 
desired strikes. Another way was by trying a 
round half-ounce sinker at end of line to lie on 
the bottom, with a short three-foot gut leader 
fastened two feet above. This latter method 
proved much the better one, because it floated 
in the water and by rod tip manipulation acted 
like the natural bait. Every one of these nature 
lures has captured the game fish they are in- 
tended for. 

It is the soundest of logic, that game fish must 


The Bass Almost Invariably Takes the Frog From Behind. 


be conserved and not used as baits, for if you do 
use live baits in ratio with the growth of anglers, 
you will not only stop fish from getting large in 
size and plentiful, but you will gradually ex- 
terminate the game you desire to get and defeat 


your own ends. It is very gratifying to learn 
from many sources that nature lures and nature 
flies are a distinct success. The famous “London 
Field” in a long review gives the highest praise. 
Sir Edward Grey, an ardent angler and British 
Foreign Secretary, sends word, “After the war 
is over he will be glad to try nature flies.” Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, ambassador at She Hague, 
writes, “I must confess, ‘atter reading ‘Trout 
Stream Insects,’ makes?me iong for a few days 
fishing more than ever; I mean not fishing in 
a canal, but fishing in a live stream.” 


THE STRIPED BASS. 

(Continued from preceding page.) 
with us. And the ambient atmosphere, laden with 
the aroma of the deep, fills our hearts and souls 
with the joy of life and living. Well, if you are 
intent upon hooking a striped bass, all that has 
been said in the preceding paragraph, and more, 
will be yours. 

After a sharp fight with a good-sized striped 
bass, in which man is the victor, the sight of this 
magnificent specimen heaving and gasping on the 
sands is one that will remain indelibly fixed in 
the minds of all who have taken part in or wit- 
nessed such a struggle. Those wonderful nar- 
row, braid-like longitudinal stripes, usually seven 
or eight in number, seem sparkling with silver or 
diamonds and emeralds as the sun covers him 
with her effulgent rays. Its symmetry, markings 
and satin-like sheen, to my mind, make the 
striped bass one of the most characteristically 
handsome, picturesque and interesting fishes any- 
where, aside from its great gameness, lavish play, 
and luxury to the epicure. Nor should we forget 
the beautiful color blendings on his back of black, 
blue and green, running down to a bluish-gray 
at the sides, to a belly of chaste satin white. The 
scales are rather large and hold a metallic-like 
lustre; with sharp-edged serrated gill-covers. 
The front dorsal fin is composed of seven spinous 
or spiked rays, with two spines almost concealed. 
There is no chance whatever in the world of con- 
founding this fish with another. It is-in a class 
by itself. It has a personality all its own, so the 
chances of making a mistake in distinguishing 
him are narrowed down to nil. 
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On the coast of the broad Atlantic from Port- 
land way to Norfolk our striped friend frequents 
the tidal waters and estuaries which empty on 
the coast between these two places. Its limita- 
tions are not, however, confined to these localities’ 
as it is very often found in a most perfect ‘state 
in the rivers and along the coast north and south 
of the places named. 


That the striped bass affords excellent sport, 
we all, of course, know. And when his propor- 
tions attain the importance of ten to forty pounds 
the skill and mettle of the angler is brought to 
a test supreme. In muscular power, which he 
seems to have in abundance, the striped bass is 
the equal of the salmon, but, of course, lacks the 
caudal power for leaping, which is so palpable in 
the form-of-a~ salmon: 


The bass is rot given to itinerancy or vagrancy. 
His habits are most domestic. He can usually 
be found at home. In the case of the female the 
eggs are deposited in fresh and brackish water; 
never in the sea as some suppose. 

During November it is usual for the bass to 
shoal and assemble in brackish water ponds, or 
the back waters of tidal rivers, in the bays and 
bayous of rivers having an outlet to the sea, 
after which time, of course, it will not take bait 
until the following spring, after having spawned 
and returned to active waters. 


These lustrous beauties simply delight’ in rocky 
shoals, and when in such spots strike and flap 
their tails and brush their scales in excited ani- 
mation in their prospectings for crustacea, of 
which shedder crab and soft-shell crabs are con- 
sidered by them morsels of great delicacy. 

They are enabled by their extreme swiftness 
and power to raid perniciously and with impu- 
nity disable menhaden, spearing shrimp, crabs, 
shedder lobster, etc., among the breakers as they 
lash and lave along the rock-bound shores of our 
coast. It is at such times, when the sea is in a 
turmoil or unduly agitated, that casting becomes 
more attractive and animated and offers more in 
the way of pleasure, indubitably more, than the 
angling for many other game fish. 
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WHY AND WHAT IS THE SURF CAST? 


HISTORY AND EXPLANATION OF AN EVER 
INCREASING POPULAR ANGLING SPORT 


By Switch Reel. 


OME years ago a style of bait casting was 
brought out in England known as the Holt- 
Schooling double-hand overhead cast. It is 

equally adapted to fresh and salt water fishing, 
and particularly to the surf. 

The author of the cast states that it is essen- 
tially a fishing cast, although it can hold its own 
in tournament casting, except in competition with 
a few crack side-swing men. 

In its delivery the caster stands facing the di- 
rection of the cast. The right hand is just above 
the right shoulder, grasping the rod at the reel 
seat. The left hand grasps the butt of the rod 
and is forward of and horizontal to the reel. The 
tip points directly backward. It is lowered a bit 
by raising the left hand and. immediately the rod 
is brought over by a downward pull with the left 
hand, the right hand at the shoulder being the 
fulcrum upon which the cast turns. 

For accuracy of direction no better cast can be 
devised. 

Last year the United States won the world’s 
record for a cast with the four-ounce lead. The 
thanks of the country are due to Mr. J. School- 
ing-Holt, as well as to two members of the Ang- 
ters’ Club of New York, Mr. E. B. Rice and Dr. 
Held, for starting us on the trail which led to 
the honor of having made “the longest cast in the 
world.” 

As the train of circumstances may be some- 
what obscure, the following incident may be re- 
called. 

In 1909, soon after the Schooling-Holt cast had 
received wide discussion in the columns of the 
Fishing Gazette, Mr. Rice and Dr. Held appeared 
at the tournament of a prominent surf fishing 
club with long rods and silk lines. They swept 
all before them, the former casting a three-ounce 
lead 305 feet, and establishing an American rec- 
ord for that weight. As the commonly used 


American rod at that time was about 7% feet 
over all and silk lines in the surf somewhat taboo, 
there was a little pique. following the fine achieve- 
ments of the two courageous ones. 


It found expression in two ways. The tourna- 
ment committee of the club put an eight-foot 
limit on rods and ruled flatly against silk lines. 
It must have been some wise, little, good angel 
sitting upon the crest of a foaming breaker that 
put such a repressive idea into the heads of the 
committee, for the second way in which the pique 
found expression was an enthusiastic effort by a 
few hopeful casters to exceed the record in 
spite of the repression. 

By making the most of the lesson taught by the 
long rods and the light lines, they persevered, 
the effort becoming easier a few years later when 
the rod: limit was placed at nine feet. 

Crowding the rod limit to the utmost, seeking 
a linen line whose weight approximated silk, and 
favored by the best reels in the world, at least 
twenty of our men have become able to do better 
than 360 feet, and the Schooling-Holt cast has 
made no headway here. That it will ever find 
popularity with us despite its beauty and accu- 
racy is doubtful as long as the rod limit remains 
to handicap it. 

A style has grown up, however, which com- 
bines as much of its accuracy as possible with 
all the power of the old “side swing.” Its dis- 
tinguishing feature is that the right hand goes 
over in exactly the way it does when making an 
“overhand” throw with a baseball, wherefore it 
may be termed the overhand cast until a better 
term be found 

Words are incapable of giving as good an idea 
of the cast as the accompanying illustrations do. 
The caster does not “set” for the delivery, but 
rather bends backward and “springs” for it. The 
backward swing of lead and rod is timed to coin- 
cide with that of the body, and when legs, body 
and arms are at their greatest extension, they 
commence the transfer of their force to the roa. 
The tension of the latter smoothly increases as it 
moves over urtil it would seem that the frail 
six-thread line should break. Then comes the 
release. 

The mechanical principle of the overhand cast 





is that of a spring bent backward, its anchorage 
being a triangle whose base is the space between 
the feet. The right leg and foot act as a prop 
in starting the cast, and at about the instant of 
release the foot goes forward, and in that posi- 
tion again acts as a prop to maintain the equi- 
librium of the body after the work has been done 
and the lead is in flight. 

Undoubtedly the American overhand style is 
capable of achieving the greatest distance which 
man can make, as it brings into play every mus- 
cle of body, legs and arms that can possibly aid, 
and the caster extends his reach to the limit. 

The whole pose is typical of force. 

The danger of over-running is great in the 
overhand cast with the popular American reel, 
because our reels are a bit heavier than the 
wooden reels used abroad and are built and bal- 
anced to attain the highest freedom of revolu- 
tion; whereas an advantage claimed for the Holt- 
Schooling reel is that it can be adjusted so that 
its bearings bind to eliminate the danger of over- 
running. The price paid for the elimination of 
the danger is the loss of distance. Our men will 
not pay the price, but prefer to face the danger 
and overcome it by accurate and extremely deli- 
cate thumbing or checking. Again, roughness 
points to disaster. 

In the English style, a 10 foot 6 inch rod, with 
reel seat 24 inches from the butt, becomes a lever, 
the right hand acting as the fulcrum. Its power 
is about 4% to 1. The arc through which the 
tip travels has a radius of 10 feet 6 inches minus 
24 inches, or 8 feet 6 inches. In the overhand 
cast the point upon which it turns is the left 
foot, and the radius of the arc, which the tip of 
a nine-foot rod describes, is about 14 feet in the 
case of a six-foot man, for the cast goes over 
with the right arm extended fully and the left 
hand at about the level of the eyes. 

In the overhand cast, therefore, a nine-foot rod 
is about the equivalent of a sixteen or seventeen- 
foot rod in the Holt-Schooling cast, depending 
upon the distance between the hands in the latter. 

Thus it becomes clear why American rods and 
American style have made the world’s record. 

In order that the confession shall be complete, 
a word as to reels becomes necessary. The 
American reel differs from the English in two 
important respects. The spindle or spool of the 
American reel revolves between two fixed plates, 
and there are bars or a curved shield half way 
around the reel holding them in place. Checking 
is therefore accomplished with the thumb upon 
the spooled line. Indeed, it is termed “thumb- 
ing.” The English wooden reel seems crude in 
its construction compared to the American metal 
and hard rubber beauty. The Holt-Schooling reei 
is so constructed that its bearings may be caused 
to bind in order to prevent a too rapid delivery 
of line. The American caster boasts that his 
reel will spin freely for six to ten minutes under 
the impetus of one strong twirl of the handle. 

The handle in the Schooling reel is attached di- 
rectly to the spool. The handle in the best Amer- 
ican reels is provided with an arrangement to 
disengage the gears so that the spool is entirely 
free from the retarding influence of the handle 
in the delivery of the cast. 

In the Schooling cast the weight pulls the line 
from the slow running reel. In the American 
cast the momentum of the spindle imparts the 
initial motion to the line and the lead is only re- 
quired to continue it. 

Under these conditions, a given amount of en- 
ergy imparted to the lead is bound to yield a 
longer cast than if the lead must expend a con- 
siderable portion of its energy in turning the reel 
and imparting initial velocity to each ‘successive 
inch of line taken therefrom. 

The American reel vivifies the line. 
Schooling reel yields a dead line. 


The Holt- 
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The Bass Love to Hide Around Islands*and in the Channels Between. 
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FISHING FOR BLACK BASS DURING AUGUST 


HOT WEATHER MAKES THE FISH CAPRICIOUS BUT A 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF BAIT WILL BRING RESULTS 


N August, the days and nights being so warm, 

bass fishing generally falls off greatly. If 

there be a number of days of very hot weather 
the bass are apt to go down into the deepest 
holes of the lake and start a sort of mid-summer 
hibernation, until the wind swings into the north 
or northwest and cools the surface of the water, 
when they will once more spread out and start 
circling the shores in search of food. 

The feeding directly after these hot spells is 
generally done at night, and the fisherman who 
happens to be there on such a night will reap 
a harvest. 

The fish at these times are very voracious and 
take almost any kind of bait—frogs, minnows or 
wooden plugs—on the surface or under water. 

Sometimes this feeding will last well into day- 
light and then the day caster may come into the 
sport, and the still fisherman have the time of 
his life. All over the lake the latter may be seen 
standing in their boats, holding quivering rods. 

3ut outside of these occasions, the fish are 
hard to get and it takes one with a thorough 
knowledge of the game to get any at all. 

For use at night, frogs seem to be the most 
tempting bait. During hot weather the live frog 
will show to a decided advantage over the wooden 
imitation. Still, once in a while the plug will 
be taken by a stray. And these strays (fish 
driven into the shores by a hunger not felt by 
the whole school) are the ones that must be 
looked for during most of the month. 

- At night, the Decker or Manhattan surface 
baits will do as well as any. Or perhaps one 
might use a small wooden frog, with white belly, 
green back and a spinner at each end. The lat- 
ter will sometimes prove alluring on the misty, 
moonlight nights. 

During the daytime an under-water swimming 
minnow or an imitation crawfish will often pick 
up one or two fish. More than that can hardly 
be expected. August is not a black bass month 
in the eastern states, and one should be satisfied 
with a small catch during this part of the season. 

As a rule the still fisherman fares a little bet- 
ter than the caster. For this work the boat 


should be anchored tight at both ends, so that 
there can be no drifting from side to side, and 
no dragging of the bait along the bottom. If 
the bait drags it is almost sure to become fouled 
with weeds and rendered useless. 

In putting the anchors over the side, take care 
Row some 


not to be noisy or make a splash. 





By Black Bass. 


twenty feet nearer shore than the intended fish- 
ing spot, and lower the first anchor. Now back 
water for the full length of the rope at least 
thirty feet. When the bow rope is taut, lower 
a heavy anchor straight down from the stern, 
fastening the rope securely to the stern cleats as 
soon as the anchor touches bottom, to avoid any 
slack from the drift of the boat. 


Good places to anchor are as a rule directly 
off the mouth of a brook emptying into the lake, 
where the water will very likely be much cooler 
than at other spots. 


The water should be from twelve to twenty 
feet in depth, which can easily be determined if 
the stern rope has been marked. 

Fly rods (two being legal to each person) are 
liable to furnish the greatest amount of sport 
after the fish is once hooked. But bait rods will 
hook the fish much better, on account of the 
extra backbone which they possess. 

Fishing in deep water requires a rather heavy 
strike to set the hook properly, and it is a ques- 
tion as to whether a fly rod can stand the strain 
and the deeper the water (which, of course, 
means more weight) the harder the strike must 
be to make it felt on the hook end of the outfit. 

The rod may be of any length, but the longer 





A Likely Spot for the Black Bass During August. 


it is the more easily can the bait be handled. 
Ten feet is a good length, and will afford good 
sport even in the heavier bait rods. 

A rod of such a length really plays the fish 
itself, the fisherman simply seeing that the line 
is kept taut (not tight) at all times. Hold it 
at an angle of forty-five degrees and the fish 
will very soon tire of bucking against the spring 
of it, when the landing net may be thrust under 
him and the fish brought safely to the boat. 

It is just as well to use two different varieties 
of bait, until it is discovered which one the fish 
prefer at a particular time. 


Minnows, soft or hard shelled crawfish, frogs, 
helgramites, worms, and sometimes salt water 
shrimp do the work, all according to the humor 
the fish happen to be in at the time. Most of the 
old-time ‘fishermen have an assortment of all the 
baits and try them one after another until the 
successful one is found, when they discard the 
others and continue in the use of the one. 

There are several ways of hooking all these 
baits and most of the old timers have methods 
which they swear by and will not change for any 
new ways that they hear of. 


Minnows are generally hooked through both 
lips—not one lip—to keep them from drowning 
through the exhaustion that comes from carry- 
ing the hook about. If a very small hook be 
used, it may be put through the back just under 
the dorsal fin. But do not put it deep enough to 
go through his spine, or the minnow will be un- 
able to move. 

Crawfish can be hooked through the back, 
through one of the upper joints of the tail, or 
through the tail itself; frogs through both lips 
to keep out the water, as with minnows, or 
through the fleshy part of a leg. With helgra- 
mites, the hook can be put under the bony collar 
around the neck or through the tail. 


In the case of worms there are two good places, 
a spot just back of the head, or through the body 
midway between head and tail leaving the tail 
to wiggle as much as possible. Some fishermen 
say, however, that it is best to hook them through 
the tail alone, as the head will wiggle the most 
if left free. This must be determined for oneself. 

Cast the bait well away from the boat. ‘With 
a ten foot rod, this is very easy of accomplish- 
ment after a little practice. Cast it gently, from 
side to side of the boat, stripping a little line 
from the reel after each cast until the desired 
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length is out. 
preferably on the edge of some under-water bank 
or gully. 

These gullies are often found off the mouth 
of a stream, having been cut deep into the bottom 
of the lake during the high water of spring. 
They are great haunts for bass, which are con- 
tinually nosing about in them to find any new 
food that the water may have brought down. 

Use no sinkers or floats—just a three-foot 
smoke-colored leader and a sproat hook of me- 
dium size, snelled or eyed. The latter, of course, 
are the thing if one prefers to tie his own hooks 
on the ground. At ten minute intervals, strip in 
a little line; pull in the line above the reel and 
let it rest in the bottom of the boat to make sure 
the bait has not fouled in the weeds or crawled 
under a stone. 

When the bait is first taken, do not strike at 
once. Bass seldom take the bait wholly into their 
mouths at the first attempt, as pickerel and some 
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Then let it settle to the bottom, other fish do. They fumble it and turn it about 


before trying to swallow it. 

The proper time to strike really depends on 
the kind of bait. If it be a worm, the fish will 
fumble a moment and then take it all in its mouth 
and start away, swallowing as it goes. In that 
case the time to strike is when-the “run off” starts. 

With a minnow, the fish will run with it a few 
yards, stop, and immediately begin the swallow. 
The time to strike then is ten seconds after the 
first stop. 

The same rule holds good with crawfish and 
helgramites, but with frogs a longer time should 
be given. Bass seem to have a decided antipathy 
to frogs in general, and when once they are 
killed there is no hurry about eating them. Their 
method of taking them seems to be somewhat in 
the following fashion: 

It is first taken by the legs and two-thirds of 
the body, thoroughly crunched and mouthed unti! 
all struggles cease, when the bass runs off with 
it ten yards or so and stops to mangle it some 


MUSCALLONGE ON THE FRENCH BROAD 


By Ernest L. Ewbank. 


A new lure in the bait box and an invitation 
for an automobile ride out to the Pothole, form 
too much of a temptation for any old fisherman 
to withstand. And so, when the two came to- 
gether one day early in the season, I set out with 
a friend in his machine for the French Broad. 

It is a large rock that goes down and out into 
the river, and gives you a vantage point on which 
to stand or sit while casting. I started with my 
smallest bait rod, casting so that each time it 
reached a little further, until finally it was mak- 
ing forty or fifty feet. 

Then came a strike, and my friend saw it and 
hurried over with the gaff. It was a sitting cast, 
and I guessed the fish to be some three pounds 
heavy. I could not tell yet whether he was bass, 
rainbow trout, or muscallonge, as he played deep, 
and never came out of the water. So my pal 
stood ready with the gaff, a rather small one, 
determined to get him in his gills. We man- 
aged, as the fish came up by the rock, to barely 
touch him. Out of the water he came with a 
swish. I was on guard; I gave him the line, and 
he was off on a run again, taking some fifty feet 
of line. 

I had seen now that he was a muscallonge. 

Again I brought him to the shore, and this 


time the gaff reached him and went between his. 


gills, lifting him on to the rock. 


This move was not to the fish’s liking, so he 
promptly threw off from the gaff and was back 
in the river, ncw on the upper side of the rock. 
It was a favorable location for him, because on 
this side there was a fallen tree, some twenty- 
five feet from the rock, making it difficult to 
play him. 

However, I did manage to play him back into 
the lower pool, and got hold of the gaff myself. 
Bringing him once more to within reach, now 
well played out and turned belly up, I brought 
him out—this. time. for keeps. 

He was not a large fish, as these fish go, meas- 
uring just 31 inches and weighing up to 6 pounds 
some few hours later. But he gave me some 
sport at that, considering that I had landed him 
with my little rod. 

Two weeks later, I had some business at Pis- 
gah- Forest station, near the mouth of Davison’s 
River. This stream empties into the French 
Broad a quarter of a mile from the station, and 
I had a whole two hours to waste before return 
train time. 

I had not fished here myself for a number of 
years, but meanwhile it had been yielding fish 
weighing up to more than twenty pounds. 

I rigged up the same little rod and outfit I 
had used at the Pothole, and began to cast. For 
a while there was not a sign of a fish. Then, 





more. If no struggles ensue, the frog is turned 
about and swallowed head first, and when it is 
started well on the way to the fish’s stomach, 
off he starts once more in search of other food. 
So the time to strike then is when the second 
“run off” starts, for it is only then that one may 
be sure of hooking his fish. 

This method of striking necessitates much pa- 
tience on the fisherman’s part, but if one tries 
to hook the fish too soon it simply means a fish 
lost. Nearly every time the frog will be pulled 
from the fish’s mouth. Being dead and half 
skinned, it will not be taken again. 

For the benefit of those who prefer trolling, it 
can be said that it is all but hopeless during these 
hot days—the fish have no appetite nor ambition 
to chase a bait that moves as fast as a troll. 
They require something that is alive, but at the 
same time practically stationary—-something that 
can be taken with little effort. And that is why 
the still fisherman sometimes makes the best 
catch of all at this season. 


- 
<q 


On a Train in the Mountains of Western North Carolina. 


suddenly, there was a swirl close in to the shore 
and a big fish took the line. As I played it out 
—he was too close for me to strike the hook in 
yet—he slipped from under it, and started, with 
angry darts, to spar for minnows. Twice he 
went out of the water in his headlong rush after 
the little fellows. And his pettishness afforded 
me a little breathing spell during which I got 
the lure caughi on the bottom of the river, and 
only after much effort got it loose again. 

Then I reccllected that my train would be 
along perhaps in a few minutes. Hurrying now, 
and without “wasting” any time in testing my 
line and leader, I commenced casting again. 
Again the big fellow made a dash for the bait, 
this time almost at my feet. Then I spoke to 
him, in no uncertain language: 

“Strike, you son-of-a-gun, strike!” I whistled, 
“so I can strike back.” 

He did it. 

It was a pretty sight, to see a big fish shoot up 
through the clear water and seize the lure nearly 
on the surface. 

He was about fifty feet away, and I struck 
the hook in well. As I did so, the line and leader 
flew back behind me with a whish! When it 
swung back into my line of vision, I saw that 
the little brass snap was broken in two at the 
bend. Should I have “wasted” the time to look 
over my line and lure, after I recovered it from 
the bed of the river a little while before? This 
little experience has convinced me that the only 
proper answer to that question is “Yes.” 

It does not pay to take chances with your 

(Continued on page 1112) 
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WITH THE REDEYES OF LITTLE BLACK 







A STORY OF THE FIGHTING BLACK BASS 
AND THE TACKLE THAT TAKES THEM 


ITTLE BLACK has its origin from a spring 

that burst from a cliff, and immediately 

broadening assumes the pretensions of a 
fair-sized stream. The natives had told me 
about its bass, but whether they were the fighting 
redeyes or the big mouths in advance I gained 
no knowledge. But the moment I got into my 
waders and slipped into the cold, brawling stream, 
I thought that it was an ideal home for the 
small mouths, and that they were to be found 
there surely. 


So dense was the timber on each side of the 
stream that the sun only penetrated here and 
there through little openings. It was one of 
those little ideal waters for wading-shoal in the 
center, and within easy casting distance from 
the bank, where deep water raced along. The 
bed was full of boulders, and threatened a bath 
to the unwary angler. 


The earliness of the season and the dark water 
prompted an offering of Yellow Mays, tied sal- 
mon pattern; and the first cast brought an im- 
mediate response from an undersized redeye, 
which for what he lacked in strength he amply 
made up in agility and resoluteness. His first 
appearance out of the shaded water determined 
me to give him a little slack. The wise little 
fellow availed himself of it promptly, and in a 
single aerial flight freed himself from the hook. 


I worked on down stream, feeling my way with 
caution. Such excessively shaded water for once 
brought into exhibition a latent timidity ’gainst 
willingly participating in a venture over my 
waders. But luck came my way, and I brought 
two fair-sized small mouths to creel within a 
short distance. : 

At an abrupt bend in the river it began to as- 
sume different characteristics. The boulders 
were infrequent, and small rocks seemed every 
fifty yards or so to accumulate in a line, which 
formed a miniature dam across the river. It was 
a succession of little falls. In working my flies 
among ideal places I had many responses, but 
the fish ran exceedingly small, but in almost un- 
believable numbers. Sometimes as many as fifty 
together would charge at my flies, and the most 
inconspicuous little one invariably was captured. 
Ai once this induced me to try tactics of another 
sort, and I shifted my choice to a less gaudy 
pair of Silver Doctors. 

A yard beyond the first fall I sent my cast, 
and, as I recovered, there was a great swirl of 
water. I recovered promptly. It promised a 
fish of some consequence. So I waited until 
everything had resumed a tranquil state, and sent 
the flies again in the same place. Then came 
the charge. A great, agile, dark bronze fish 
lunged at the dropper, and tore down-stream 
with it. It exerted all my strength to stop him; 
and then realizing the limitations of a light rod, 
line and fine leader, I gave him plenty of line. 
What a grand vault he made from the water, as 
the shimmer of the spray mingled with the 
splotches of sunlight! Only for a moment did 
he seem to care for the restraint, but charged 





By Wandering Walton. 


petulantly for the deep water along the right 
bank. Upon attaining this desired fighting 
ground, he executed those spiral dives that in- 
variably puzzle the most experienced wielder of 
the rod. But soon I’ regained my squandered 
line, and brought him to the surface, fighting, 
mad, in a series of graceful leaps. Promptly he 
went for the bottom again, but I only permitted 
him a bit of line, well aware of his intent, if he 
could only gain some obstruction of rock or sub- 
merged log in the bed of the stream. This check 
enraged the fish. And for an instant I thought 
we had parted company. But it was only the 
rascal’s determination to change his route of bat- 
tle. He came directly toward me, giving me all 
the fast work in taking in slack line that I could 
well care for. Luck was my way; for I coaxed 
him from boulders, until finally the lithe rod 
persuaded him of its mastery. He looked to 
weigh fully four pounds. 


The day wore on rapidly—as all days pass on 
a stream when there are no extraneous thoughts 
to mar the pastime—but my Silver Doctors lost 
their potency when morning yielded to after- 
noon. Every light-colored fly that I tried brought 


. myriads of mischievous bass of very small size 


that wanted to test their prowess. And when 
these failed uncountable armies of brilliantly col- 
ored sunfish tried to eat up my flies. No large 
fish had an opportunity to contemplate an at- 
tack amid these greedy, militant hordes. 


At the time fish refuse to rise everybody has 
a favorite fly upon whioh they depend, even 
though the little ones inexorably torment his 
cast. One year there is a certain favorite, then 
another, but of all in my experience in fishing 
none have performed so faithfully for me as 
the humble salmon fly Butcher. There is some- 
thing about its sombre colors and contour that 
make it irresistible. And I chuckled to myself as 
I peeped into my fly book, fully prepared to de- 
lude myself into the conviction that there might 
be one that had never felt the jaws of a small 
mouth bass. There were just three, my only 
three, and very much chewed flies they were, 
though they reposed almost reverently in the 
same compartment. I selected the first that I 
touched, and with some verbal homage to its 
former achievements, I affixed it to the leader, 
and proceeded down the grumbling shoal. The 
water at once became deeper, but fast enough for 
me to begin to exercise more vigilance at every 
step. 

It was the fifth cast that brought the monster. 
At first he merely flung longing eyes. At the 
second he failed to regard it with the slightest 
movement. The third one he bolted for it but 
quickly turned to his headquarters. The fourth 
brought a sagacious exhibition of recognition of 
my presence. Like all big fish, there was some- 
thing about that black bass that made me want 
to tie up with him; and now that the innocent- 
appearing little Butcher had brought him from 
the dark water, it was but loyal to afford it one 
more opportunity. 

I left the water and moved some fifty yards 


down-stream. At once I took to water again, 
and began to forge my way back as quickly as 
| could. When within easy casting distance I 
shot my dependable Butcher in the small mouth's 
haunts. It began to float down in the grasp of 
the current, and I commenced to retrieve the 
unrecognized lure. Something inspired a small 
sunfish with the notion to seize it for the after- 
noon meal, for it came in one of those jerky lit- 
tle hesitant advances. Then I saw it disappear 
in the sudden seething of the water. I never 
saw that small mouth take the fly—so intent was 
I on the antics of the little fish. But in the in- 
stant I had the forethought to sink the steel, and 
then the battler madly burst on the surface. I 
gazed down-stream, giving that red-eyed terror 
all the line he wanted, providing he did not get 
too greedy about it, for the sport of the thing, 
as he rushed on quite a ways from me, caused 
me to endeavor to turn him. My, how his re- 
monstrance strained that rod! I think it sensed 
every ounce of him, and I again’ gave him play. 
That fish had no limit to his craving for enam- 
eled line, for he persisted on down-stream; and 
just as often as I turned him inevitably came his 
instant rebuke with a mad flight in another di- 
rection. There was only one way to whip him— 
[ saw that then—and that was to exercise pa- 
tience, and to follow on as often as the length 
of line demanded. + weal 


My mind must have been all on that fish, for 
I know I would have given no attention to the 
stream ahead, had not the noise of the rapid an- 
nounced some of its terrors. White water was 
but a hundred feet in advance of me, and this 
intractable fish was resolute about reaching it 
at ali hazards. It was no time to spare tackle, 
and I gave him the strength of the rod against 
his. Enraged he leaped angrily from the water, 
and on return manouevred his utmost for a fight- 
ing position close to the rapid. But the rod had 
more strength to it than I had given it credit; 
and it acted its part nobly. Twice the powerful 
fish almost got the best of me, though each time 
through good fortune I turned him from the 
white water. 


Presently another humor seized him, and much 
as he seemed to gain hope from it, it inspired 
him in proportion. Working up-stream, he fought 
in circles, and then strove for a sunken log along 
side of the bank. So far the rod had fought 
hjm at every turn, now it was to deny him even 
this possible retreat. And then it came to the 
real test, I gave him no more line and fought him 
simply with the merits of the tackle. At once 
his circles contracted. His aeriai flights though 
more frequent became but mere flounces. Final- 
ly he took to quiet water at my persuasion, but 
reluctantly yielding distance at every turn of 
my reel. 


A moment later I extended him at full length 
on the damp lespedeza. Then I gazed at the 
rough green-clad hills, then back at the fish and 
the pretty little river, and I realized that some- 
times the smallest bass streams yield the largest 
trophies. 
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THE KINGFISH AND THE KING OF FISH 


HE IS NOT SO BIG AS SOME OF HIS MARINE 
COUSINS BUT HE IS AN ANTAGONIST WORTH WHILE 


the striped bass along the New Jersey coast 

is the kingfish. While there is a wide dif- 
ference between the two species in all particu- 
tars; still the subject of this sketch is a prime 
angler’s favorite and growing in importance with 
each succeeding season. When taken under well 
considered conditions and with proper tackle he 
affords much excellent sport, and as a table deli- 
cacy is inferior to but few of our many choice 
toast line fishes. ie 

Like many others of our well known varieties, 
the kingfish is known by many names and it does 
seem peculiar that any fish whose characteristics 
are so well distinguished should have so many 
titles. Many years since a well known writer, 
commenting on this subject, observed that there 
should be a revision of fish nomenclature, and 
each specie be given as well defined a name as 
our birds and animals have. 

The kingfish is known as such about New York 
waters and along the New Jersey coast as far 
south as Manasquan Inlet, where we find the 
name Barb is quite generally in use among the 
native fishermen. The same applies throughout 
the Barnegat district and down to the Delaware 
Capes, where from there southward the names 
Sea-Mink, Black Mullet and others are in use 
until it appears to lose its identity wih the surf 
whitings of the Southern waters. 

And at this point another confusion enters in 
relation to this much misunderstood fish. 

While no intention of controversy with stu- 
dents of genera and species is in mind, still just 
where the line of demarcation between the king- 
fish of the North and the surf whiting of the 
South begins and ends would be most interesting. 
I have studied them under all conditions and, 
save in coloration, can find no difference. The 
conformation of fin, body and all other physical 
points are identical. But the difference in color 
is most pronounced. When first taken from the 
water our kingfish have beautiful bronze lateral 
stripes, which is entirely lacking in the Southern 
fish, which is of a very even silvery white, but 
sometimes to a dark grey on exposure to the air, 
but the lateral stripes are at all times absent. 
As is well known to ichthyologists, habitat has 
much to do with the colors of many of our fishes. 

This may be true of the kingfish, as where they 
are most abundant in the South, the bottoms are 
uniformly white, and as nature provides so many 
shields to her children against their enemies, this 
may well be another scheme, as a dark fish looms 
up strongly against a light background. How- 
ever, the family tree of our valued friend may 
not be so important in this sketch as his rela- 
tion to hook and line. 

The kingfish has a coast range from about 
Cape Ann in the North until he becomes lost in 
confusion with the surf whiting along the Caro- 
lina coast. It usually makes its appearance along 
the New Jérsey coast about the first of May, and 
is taken quite freely in the ground nets during 
the two following months, moving inshore and 
out as the water temperature, which is very er- 
ratic at this season of the year, suits its fancy. 
Its spawning habits are not at all well under- 
stood, although the ova seems well developed on 
arrival in the spring. ; 

Still I have examined many specimens well ad- 
vanced in the autumn months. This is a peculi- 
arity most marked. Another noticeable feature 
is that of the fish taken on the hook. Perhaps 
four out of every five fish are females. Whether 
or not the females predominate so greatly or 
whether the gravid fish are so much more eager 
for food, must be left to conjecture; that per- 
haps the greatest number spawn during the early 
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summer months must be conceded and that they 
do ascend the rivers along our coast to perform 
this function cannot well be denied, although 
many writers assert that nothing has been learned 
in this relation. The fact, however, that during 
the early autumn months myriads of the fry are 
to be found in the quiet waters of the sand 
beaches near the mouth of our coastal streams, 
is an argument so patent that the parent fish have 
deposited their spawn well up stream during the 
early season as to admit of small doubt. 

To the angler the kingfish is full of intent and 
is growing in importance rapidly. While so 
many of our very important fishes show a 
marked diminution in numbers, this species ap- 
parently holds out well against the various agen- 
cies of distinction. Like most other varieties, 
it appears to be much more plentiful some years 
than in others, yet the past four seasons have 
given better catches than a corresponding period 
previous. The kingfish can be taken on many 
baits, such as clams, sandworms, bits of fish, etc. 
The two baits which can always be depended on 
are the white or blood worm and shedder crab. 





The Rig Should Be Much Lighter Than Used in 
Bass Fishing—Although of the Same 
General. Make-Up. 


Like almost all varieties of fish, the kingfish is 
taken in all sorts of tackle, and frequently when 
fishing for others. Yet to get the true enjoy- 
ment from the sport the fisherman should go 
forth equipped especially for it and lend his en- 
deavor to the sole direction of the game. 

We will consider first the quest in the open 
ocean, where, undoubtedly, the best sport is to 
be obtained. The rig should be much lighter 
than that used in bass fishing, although of the 
same general make-up. 

A 1-0 reel with light caliber rod and a line of 
9 thread weight is good. A sinker just heavy 
enough to place the bait is sufficient, no matter if 
it tumbles about in the surf somewhat. 

That is an advantage rather than an objection. 
The leader should be short—never more than a 


foot in length; the reason for this will be ex- 
plained later on. 

And now the most important part of the out- 
fit+the hook! Just here I expect criticism, as I 
have met it in the past. While the kingfish can 
be and has been taken on many sizes and makes 
of hook, still mv belief is firm that the 1-0 first 
quality sproat hook is the ideal one. The mouth 
of the kingfish is of peculiar shape and located 
just under a protruding upper jaw. The hook, 
being very low from bend to point, appears to fit 
well; this formation is easily gorged and where 
well embedded holds extremely well. 

With us the kingfish seldom exceeds two 
pounds in weight. While we have records of 
three pounds and over, still the average is below 
the first figure. ; 

When in quest of this quarry exclusively the 
angler needs to exercise his wits at all times, as 
this fish is a most erratic feeder—now at the 
points of bars or away out in the flats or. again 
in the deepest waters of the cuts along the beach. 
Practice, however, teaches its lesson, and the apt 
student will soon learn that at low water the 
distant points of bars are usually productive of 
best. results. Then, as the tide advances, shorter 
casting can be pursued until at high water, di- 
rectly behind the swells as they break on the 
heach, good catches can frequently be had, but 
so erratic are they in their feeding habits that a 
catch at a given point at one time argues nothing, 
for another time they are a game which must be 
persistently followed up, allowing no apparently 
favorable points to go untried. 

The kingfish will take the bait at any stage of 
the tide and bites equally well day or night, but 
the flood tide is usually the most favorable and, 
as before mentioned, as the tide advances shorter 
casts may be made, as the fish usually work 
shoreward with the tide, feeding on the crustacea 
as it is laid bare by the action of the water. 

The strike of this fish is peculiar, and once 
felt, is rarely mistaken for that of any other fish. 
Accustomed to wrenching loose mussels, and 
other like creatures from their moorings, the 
movement is a series of nervous twitches as 
rapid as thought and yet extremely vigorous. 
The man of experience when out for kingfish 
seldom allows himself to be off his guard; his 
line must be kept taut, and his mind continually 
on the work at hand, as the rapidity with which 
this fish can steal a bait and get away is most 
remarkable. It is here where the short leader 
plays its important part, as the instant the strike 
is felt,*the angler brings the rod sharply up, and 
the less slack or swing there is to the outfit the 
greater the certainty of success. In river and bay 
fishing, a good black bass bait casting rod may 
be used and the same bait as for surf fishing, 
selecting the spots where the water swirls around 
points of bars or near some sunken object, where 
the waters have worn out basins. If not too 
deep a float may be used, which affords fine 
sport, always bearing in mind the fact that the 
bait must be kept near the bottom, when taken on 
tackle as described. 

The pastime is of a higher order as we have 
no fish of equal weight that is more full of fight, 
and the determined resistance the little kingfish 
sets up is truly remarkable. The saying that it 
is not all of fishing to “catch fish” might well be 
amended to read that it is not all of “catching 
fish” to catch “big fish.” There are but few pas- 
times which afford greater pleasure to him who 
is in need of the restful hour and knows when 
and how to drop his hook to the luring of the 
sprightly kingfish. If he is successful, he is wel- 
comed Bae the possessor of a marine tid-bit 
worthy the palate of the most pronounced epi- 
cure. 
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_ THE ABSORBING TOPIC OF RODS 


ONE FOR EVERY KIND OF FISH, EVEN THOUGH 







THERE MAY NOT BE A FISH. FOR EVERY ROD 


HILE it is a pleasant pastime and, of 
course, a good deal of satisfaction to the 
angler to construct his own rod, manu- 
facturers are piacing on the market almost every 
conceivable kind of fishing rod at prices that fit 
most anyone’s pocket. So it is now only the 
dyed-in-the-wool enthusiast who still insists that 


balance, pliancy and strength can only be ob- 


tained in a homemade yod. 

The day of the “one rod for all fish” is now 
a thing of the past, with so many different 
methods of fresh water angling in vogue—bait 
casting, with artificial and natural baits, fly 
casting for large and small game fish, and troll- 
ing. The style of rod used in each method 
makes interesting study. 

Before the several styles of rods are discussed, 
a few words on the materials of which rods are 
made will not be out of place. Our English 
cousins do not favor the use of the bamboo 
stick as much as we on this side do. Here, split 
bamboo is used almost to the exclusion of any- 
thing else in the better grade of rods. Solid 
wood is found only in the cheaper grades. 
Bamboo of good quality is usually made of 
either Toukin or Calcutta cane, in from six 
to eight strips, being either hexagonal or 
octagonal. As far as the merits of each are 
concerned, it is a toss up, with the favor, if 
there is any, being with the rod of six-strip 
construction. 

Of the solid wood rods, bethabara, greenheart, 
lancewood and hickory are the most popular, 
preferably in the order named. This last state- 
ment is, of course, open to discussion, but what 
item in the anglers equipment is not? 

There is one more material of which both bait 
casting and fly rods are made, and at the very 
least it deserves honorable mention. That is 
the rod of steel. 

Don’t throw your hands up, brother, and yell: 
“Put him out,” too hurriedly. For there are 
any number of experienced followers of the 
illustrious Sir Isaac with a warm spot in their 
hearts for the steel beauty, and it will—either 
in the short rod for bait casting, or the long rod 
for bait or fly work—stand the gaff and come 
back smiling. 

Now that we have seen of what materials 
rods in general are made, let us go back to the 
original discussion—the style of rod used in 
the several methods of sweet water angling. 

First consider the rod used for casting na- 
tural bait; minnow, crawfish, small frog and 
night walkers. Of course it is of bamboo, and 
should be about eight or nine feet in length. 
While a too keavy rod should be avoided it is 
inadvisable to sacrifice strength for the sake of 
lightness. A rod from 5% to 7 ounces would 
be considered about right. One used for natural 
bait casting must have a certain amount of bend 
and play to it, but at the same time plenty of 
backbone to stand the gaff, for in its use (par- 
ticularly in bass fishing), the angler will have 

a fight on his hands from the time of the strike 
until “Mr. Fish” lies in the bottom of the boat. 

The rod for the modern method of bait cast- 

ing, that with the short rod and the artificial lure, 
is made in three pieces of equal length; two 
pieces, short butt and long tip construction; 
and one piece, with butt either attached or de- 
tached. We will pass over the three-piece rod. 
Its only recommendation is that it is easy to 
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carry, yet I have a three-piece rod that has had 
many an argument with “old Mr. Bronze-back,” 
and is still looking for more. 

The rod that meets all requirements and the 
one most generally used is the one with the 
short butt, long tip construction, in either bam- 
boo or steel. The popular length is 5 or 5% 
feet, but the length is best decided by the angler 
himself, for after he has been’in the game for 
a time he will have very decided views on this 
matter. The usual weight of a rod of this kind, 
in bamboo, is from 5 to 6 ounces. If the rod 
is of steel it will weigh a little more. No one 
will, I think, dispute the fact that the one-piece 
rod has it on all others as to action. But when 
it comes to transporting it—that is an entirely 
different question. If you are a “regular bug” 
and must have a regular rod, by all means the 
one-piece, but hold your tongue for ever after 
if your “one-piece regular rod” gets knocked 
over and stepped on. 

Now for that seemingly delicate little wand 
of bamboo, that is the delight of every wader 
of the stream—the rod for fly fishing. The 
weight of this rod will depend a good deal on 
the strength of the angler. A very light rod, 
while, of course, not so tiresome to handle during 
a long day’s fishing, is harder to lengthen the 
line out with. However, a well known maker 
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The Art of Nature and the Art of Rod Making 
Combined Tend to Create an Angler's 
Paradise. 


of fly rods has placed on the market a two-piece 
rod 7 feet long that weighs 134 ounces, and a 
three-piece rod 8 feet long weighing only from 
2 to 2% ounces. It is claimed that the 2%-ounce 
rod has laid a fly ninety-two feet. Rods of 
this weight are, of course, for light trout angling. 
But still, if the angler is experienced, there is 
no reason why ‘that prize winner cannot be 
landed as_ well, 

After having taken ‘into consideration any 
number of circumstances under which the fly- 
caster finds himself, when all is said and done 
it is the fly rod weighing from five to six ounces, 
and from nine to ten feet in length, that, as a 
general thing,. meets all requirements. 

Then next, the salmon rod. 

Few of us have the opportunity to angle for 
this “king of game fish,” as the majority of 
waters where this mighty fighter holds sway 
are closed to the general fishing public. But 
to those that have the privilege, the following 
may be of interest. : 

Some years ago when salmon fishing was in 
its infancy, the salmon fly rod was made in ex- 
treme lengths, weighing not ounces but pounds. 
This has been overcome in later years and we 
find the salmon rod of to-day about fourteen 
feet long and weighing from fourteen to twenty 
ounces. Here again has bamboo the call for the 
material of the rod, although wood rods of 
greenheart find great favor among some salmon 
fishermen. 

When the angler goes for lake trout, pike or 
muscallonge, the trolling outfit is used. All 
“now-a-day’s fishermen” have a bait-casting out- 
fit, and, as the mouse said, “this is the very 
cheese” for the work in hand. Here, once again, 
the steel rod shows its worth, and the choice 
lies with the angler between the rod of steel 
or split bamboo (with the little “iron toy” coming 
very near having the call) in lengths from four 
and a half to five and a half feet. 


One last word, as to fittings. If possible, all 
guides should be of agate. While, of course, 
agate guides are more or less expensive, they 
are worth it in the long run. If some of the 
guides are to be agate, let it be the first and 
tip guides, with the others of German silver. 
Reel seats and butt-tips in all first-grade rods, 
irrespective of kind, are as a rule made of Ger- 
man silver, the nickel trimmings being found on 
only the cheaper rods. 

Handgrasps are made of “solid cork,” or 
cork, are cane-wound, or of hard rubber or plain 
wood. All are good and will give general satis- 
faction except the “solid cork,” which is only 
thin coverings of cork giued over a wood handle, 
The cork has the call with the cane-wound 
handle second. 

On the subject of ferrules, a separate paper 
could be prepared. Let it therefore be enough 
to say that they should be of German silver, 
waterproof and serrated. Ferrules of this kind 
are always found on first-class rods: The cheaper 
grades have ferrules of nickel or cheap brass. 
Avoid them both. 

The tyro fisherman should remember that it 
will be impossible for him to buy a rod that will 
prove suitable for all kinds of fishing. Bait 
casting rods, it is true, can be used for trolling, 
but would be found impossible for fly work. 
Decide on the kind of fishing you want to do, 
then buy accordingly. 
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The Loaded Canoe. 


The Lumber Camp Bateau. 


UP AND DOWN THE CAUCOMGOMOC 


THE BREAK INTO CAMP LIFE CAN BE TAKEN BY DEGREES ON 
THIS TRIP, ONE OF THE PLEASANTEST IN THE STATE OF MAINE 


HEN Thoreau, in 1853, in his classic the 
“Maine Woods,” mentions the Caucom- 
gomoc region, he says: 

“We had designed to go on at evening up the 
Caucomgomoc—but some Indians of Joe’s ac 
quaintance gave so poor an account of the moose 
hunting, so many had been killed there lately, 
that my companions concluded not to go there.” 

And if Thoreau were to paddle his canoe up 
and down fhe stream to-day he would probably 
have the same complaint of no moose, for man, 
in his bullheaded destruction, has not only shot 
away the moose from the Caucomgomoc region, 
but from the entire wilderness of the State of 
Maine, and the State’s Legislature, scenting the 
doom of moosedom, has ordered a four-year 
closed season on moose—that the monarch of 
the forest may be saved to the Maine woods— 
the caribou has already walked over the border. 

Though the moose have dwindled to a remnant 
and the caribou have gone, the woods, lakes and 
streams are still there, though in a degree 
dwarfed and mutilated, and if Thoreau should 
return, he would find a canoe trip on the Caucom- 
gomoc both fascinating and refreshing—like the 
other canoe excursions into the depths of the 
Pine Tree State, several of which have been de- 
scribed by the writer in Forest and Stream.* 

As usual, in paddling through Maine waters, 
the natural starting place is Kineo. Manager 
Judkins, of the Mount Kineo House, has a list 
of over one hundred guides. For this par- 
ticular outing the services were secured of 
Guide Baxter Smith. The break into camp life, 
however, can be taken by degrees for the cus- 
tomary practice is to take a steamer from Kineo 
to the North East carry—stay over night at 
Winegaret Inn—which is a lumberman’s hotel in 
winter and a tourists’ resort in summer—then in 
the morning haul over to the Penobscot River, 
where cance transportation and camp life gener- 
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ally begins. Though even then tent life may be 
deferred further, for about every canoe puts into 
the settlement at the head of Chesuncook Lake 
to mail letters at the last post office, and (if the 
camper is wise) to invest some silver in the 
famous doughnuts which are obtainable from the 
postmistress. If the city sport is still reluctant 
to try tent life, he can get comfortable over- 
night accommodations at the post office. By this 
time the sport may also be imbued with some of 
the spirit of Judge G. V. Leveritt of Boston, who 
has spent his thirty-ninth season in canoeing and 
camping in the Maine woods. As we came down 
the river we noticed his tent pitched on the banks 
of the stream. 

Guide Baxter Smith was ready for sleeping 
under canvas, wishing to tarry only long enough 
to take lunch at the half way house on the Pen- 
obscot and get a stock of potatoes from Ansel 
Smith at “Suncook.” With the stowing of the 
doughnuts and potatoes, the twenty-foot canoe 
was surely loaded with four hundred pounds of 
campage and four hundred pounds of humanage. 
The dunnage weight was divided into twenty- 
four packs, besides paddles, pole, dip net and 
fish rods. 

Hardly had we set out on the morning of Sep- 
tember 7, 1915, when the guide remarked that 
there was “no water this year.” In the East 
Branch of the Penobscot there was not enough 
“juice” to float a canoe—the West Branch was 
all “dinamite” and “auto-mobiles.” The pulp mil! 
was building a dam there with the consequent 
destruction. 

“No water” in the Maine woods was a shock 
to expectations when the Atlantic coast had been 
deluged with a flood of rain during the summer 
months. 

But there were the dry rocks in the Penobscot, 
and it was with difficulty in places that the canoe 
could be poked down to Suncook Lake. In fact, 


Joe Smith, the venerable mail carrier whom one 
always meets in going or coming on this stream, 
reported a specially dry and hazardous paddling 
season. It was a pleasure to note, however, that 
even with low water the United States mail was 
still carried in a canoe and the lumber supplies 
in a bateau. Fortunately for the tourists’ de- 
lectation the river would not float a power boat. 

All the way down the Penobscot’s banks sur- 
veyors’ marks were noticed and the guide ex- 
plained that the new dam was to raise the water 
to the level of the marks—and then he ex- 
claimed, “I have not a word to say against them 
’mobile roads, but the way the corporations has 
treated the water flotage is enough to turn a 
man against the State of Maine.” And then he 
pointed to a mass of tangled dead snags on the 
river banks and said the new water level in- 
creases the height of the dead wood. “Look 
there,” he said, “see them trees on the Ceme- 
tery point? Well them and the cemetery will be 
washed under when the new dam gets in its 
work.” 

And then as we left Chesuncook Lake and 
pushed up Caucomgomoc stream we were con- 
fronted with absolute desolation—a shore of 
bleached snags—the result of killing the timber 
by overflowing the banks—and all that the wood 
pulp companies could float down a greater quan- 
tity of logs to be ground into paper stock, a large 
quantity of which goes into the making of “yel- 
low journals.” 

Apparently, the only hope to save the fine ever- 
green forests from the hopper of the pulp mill, 
is for some genius to develop a new base for 
the making of paper, but the experts tell us that 
this development is still a hazy dream, for every 
base besides wood that has been tried for the 
making of paper has failed, and the authorities 
say that only when wood pulp becomes extreme- 
ly scarce and costly will the paper men be com- 











pelled to take up a cheaper and inferior base 
stock. In the meantime the forest destruction 
and shore desolation must continue in man’s ef- 
fort to get more and more spruce to the pulp 
mill. 

The result of man’s commercialism was so 
much in evidence at the headwaters of Chesun- 
cook Lake and at the mouth of Caucomgomoc 
stream, that the joys of a canoe outing were 
temporarily forgotten, but as we pushed further 
and further up stream and reached above the 
pulp dam water levels, we left behind us with- 
out regret the dead snag region and paddled into 
Black Pond, where we steered for one of the 
fine camp sites. The place had previously been 
occupied by a party of ladies, which meant that 
the guides had taken extra pains in rigging up 
the camp with rustic comforts, such as extra 
seats, shelves, tables, etc. The balsam bough 
beds were specially thick and decorated with 
cedar trimmings. 


The camp was so attractive that we did not 
mind spending a rainy day there, but on the 
morning of September toth we were up at six, 
with everything in readiness at 8 a. m., to paddle 
on to the Horse Race, where Bob Eddy was 
doing a thriving business in carrying canoes over 
to Caucomgomoc Lake. The State law requires 
that there must be a natural flow of water when 
the lumber companies are not driving logs, but 
there was a log jam in the stream, hence the 
canoes had to be hauled overland. 

Upon unloading the wagon at the lake and re- 
loading the canoe, we worked up the twisting 
connecting stream to Round Pond, camping 
there over night. 

The intention of the writer was to then carry 
over to Allgash Lake, thence to Chamberlain 
Lake and down the East Branch of the Penob- 
scot, but on account of the low water and the 
disinclination of the guides to go down the East 
Branch, this trip had to be abandoned and Round 
Pond was the turning point of the outing. The 
Pond, however, proved to be attractive camping 
ground, and it was a pleasure to paddle about 
and up the branch streams and to take walks 
through the woods with the guide. He had been 
a lumberman and guide for forty years, and 
loved to relate about the former days of lumber- 
ing; when the woods were full of “pumpkin pine” 
as large around as a hogshead. No one thought 
of taking the upper trunk of the tree in those 
days; only the part below the limbs was fit for 
lumber. 

One of the fine strolls was over the rough road 
to Allgash Lake, which the guide said was “the 
longest three miles that ever lay outdoors.” The 
route is through the heart of the forest with re- 
freshing springs along the path. On reaching the 
extensive shores of the lake there was not in 
sight a living creature, save a single 
deer which was moving uncon- f& 
cernedly along the beach. Indeed 
happy and tame seemed the deer 
to-day, but in anther month, re- 
marked the guide—“they would 
take notice with the bullets flying 
over their back.” 

It was with regret that we had to 
turn our backs on attractive Alla- 
gash Lake and retrace our steps to 
Round Pond, for this meant the 
beginning of the return journey. 
As the guides complained that the 
water was too low even to return 
via Chamberlain Lake and Umba- 
zookshus stream, the alternative 
was to go back via the Caucomgo- 
moc. ‘We therefore walked and 
paddled back to our camp on 
Round Pond, spending the morrow 
(Sunday) there. The guide put in 





his time making palatable ginger cookies and 
apple sauce, while the “sport” could swing an 
axe to his heart’s content. 


One of the bracing features of Maine woods’ 
life is working about camp—doing your share 
of the daily camp routine. Many go to the woods 
and let the guides do all the work, but that is a 
mistake for the man who makes the trip for, 
amorg other reasons, to become physically a hun- 
dred point, he must use his muscles. 


On breaking camp from Round Pond on Mon- 
day morning, September 13, there was a bit of 
fall chill in the air and it was a still gray Sep- 
tember day. The Crooked Sis (the outlet of 
Round Pond) was a placid mirror and there was 
not a sound discernible save the swish of our 
paddles. "We watched for deer and saw one. 
This made the sixteenth deer sighted so far on 
the trip—not exactly an over supply. But what 
can be expected with the indiscriminate shooting 
by city sports even with the woods guarded by 
game wardens and guides. Now the paper com- 
panies are building automobile roads through the 
forest which, of course, mean easier accessi- 
bility—and easier slaughter of game. The only 
hope apparently to save the noble game that once 
roamed through Maine’s forest is Federal or 
state ownership—national or commonwealth 
parks. 


On again reaching Lake Caucomgomoc (the 
Indian name for Gull Lake) and going into camp 
we were welcomed by rain, which was most de- 
sirable, considering the low water and dryness 
with the consequent danger of fire and, in men- 
tioning fire, it was interesting to watch the guide’s 
pains to put out all vestige of camp fires and 
the way he watched the sparks that shot up into 
the trees. When the moss on the trees becomes 
dry it is readily inflammable and a spark might 
start a flame in the tree tops which would de- 
vastate a valuable lot. of timber. Constant vigil- 
ance is the price of fireless woods, and well it 
is for the Maine woods that no city folk are 
allowed to stray through the wilderness with- 
out a guide. 


While trolling along Caucomgomoc shores 
without result, in the afternoon we came upon a 
grove of big pines—a noble sight they were— 
a remnant of a vanishing race—and they re- 
minded the writer again of some of Thoreau’s 
opinions of years ago in which he said: “They 
(the lumbermen) rapidly run out of these im- 
mense forests all the finer and more accessible 
pine timber, and then leave the bears to watch 
the decaying dams, not clearing nor cultivating 
the land nor making roads, nor building houses; 
but leaving it a wilderness as they found it. 
Think how much land they have flowed without 
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asking nature’s leave! When the state wishes 
to endow an academy or a university, it grants 
it a tract of forest land; one saw represents 
an academy; a gang a university.” 


What would Thoreau say to-day if he re- 
turned and saw his beloved forests being ground 
into pulp? However, we can all be thankful 
that the early lumberman left the woods “a 
wildernéss as they found. it.” 


If the present owners or the government or 
the Kennebec Valley Protective Association will 
take steps to keep it a wilderness there will be 
reason for more thankfulness. But the rumbling 
of the blasting in building roads over at Loon 
Lake within audible distance of Caucomgomoc 
Lake did not vouchsafe a perpetual wilderness. 


It was break camp again the next morning 
(September 15th) and to be carried past the log 
jam and horse race to Bob Eddy’s camp—then 
paddle down stream to Black Pond, passing eight 
deer on the way, making a total sight to date of 
twenty-eight deer. In the evening we paddled 
around the pond to watch for more, and as we 
drifted by the different points in the beautiful 
twilight stillness—the fascination of the scene 
brought to mind Remington’s memorable sketch, 
“Calling the Bull Moose.” Alas, now-a-days the 
moose was missing, but the spirit of loneliness 
was relieved by the bull frogs, which began their 
evening chorus that resounded and re-echoed 
around the pond. We returned to camp in the 
light of the silvery moon, recalling the lines of 
the song— 


“Oft-in the stilly night— 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me.” 


A thunderstorm was the awakener the next 
morning, but the double tent kept us dry. On 
the way down stream we visited a lumber camp 
and saw them slashing: down 12-inch logs for 
the benefit of the newspapers. One of the chop- 
pers, who had lumbered on the very same spot 
seventeen years ago, remarked that spruce then 
was considerably thicker and larger. 

The next task was to get up the Penobscot 
River in the extremely low water and wonder 
if, when we were over the North East Carry, 
nature would be kind enough to let us paddle 
back to Kineo instead of being dependent on 
the steamboat. Nature was more than obliging, 
for Moosehead Lake was a beautiful mirror over- 
hung with balloon-shaped clouds. It was, there- 
fore, a great pleasure to push the canoe over the 
shiny surface to Duck Cove. where we camped 
amid Moosehead’s charming scenery. In the 
evening moonlight the guide made the call of 
the moose as we sat on the moonlit 
shore, but nary’ a moose answered 
the call. 

Despite the beautiful evening,, rain 
and wind swept upon us during the 
night and the guide was anxious 
about venturing out—but by creep- 
ing along the shore we were en- 
abled to paddle down behind the 
rock of Kineo, have dinner on the 
shore and reach the beach of North 
Bay at 4 P. M. on Septembr roth, 
ending a delightful thirteen days of 
up and down the Caucomgomoc. 





*“Down the Penobscot; Up Katadin; 
Down and Around the Allgash. Other 
articles written by the writer and pub- 
lished for Forest and Stream were: To 
Honolulu in a Bark; Through the Yel- 
lowstone in the Saddle; A Drive Over 
the Great St. Bernard Pass; Down East 
on a Schooner; Climbing Mount Marcy. 








The Good Old Days Back Home 


UGUST is the vacation month—at least it 
A is the month in which people think most of 
vacations, and indulge in them, for that 
matter. But when you were a boy at home, what 
vacation did ycu long for more than the “letting 
out” of school, and the prospect of several 
months surcease from the grind of daily lessons? 
If, happily, you lived on a farm, it no doubt 
was quickly impressed on you that man lives by 
the sweat of his brow, a maxim that has done 
more to drive the country boy to the city than 
any other inspiring cause of which we have rec- 
ord. Not that the country boy is lazy. Far from 
it. But he did, and still does, like to play occa- 
sionally, and the periods of days off were, and 
are, discouragingly far apart. 

So the boy came to the city, and made a suc- 
cess of it. His name stands for much, perhaps, 
in certain circles, and he has time to slam down 
the lid of his desk when fancy—or more like 
the doctor’s warning—moves him to seek relaxa- 
tion, if it can be found, in doing the things that 
appeal to him most. 

What he does is immaterial. What appeals to 
him he never can have, save in remembrance, 
for he is thinking of the old days on the farm, 
and some way the memory of toil and monotony 
fades into nothingness besides the keen recollec- 
tion of the joys of country boyhood. 

How homely the old barn used to look; what a 
dreary vista of dust ribbon the road past the 
house presented, although it was ever fascinating, 
for in its lengthening perspective it led to the 
world outside—a world of infinite possibilities, 
until in years afterward one got to know how 
hollow and disillusionizing that big outside world 
could be. 

But the man in the city likes to forget that. 
He thinks rather of the past. No waters seem 
so beautiful as those wherein as a boy he caught 
his first fish, or rowed or paddled. No woods 
-present the mysteries of those in which he first 
essayed the role of Nimrod. What of the rose- 
ate dawns, the sweet sounds and fragrance of 
spring; the time when every fibre thrilled with 
life? 

The tired man, however, while he is thus com- 
forting himself with sentimental reminiscence, is 
only fooling himself. When he was a boy he 
wasn’t thinking of roseate dawns and the like. 
He was only longing that a stern parent down- 
stairs would some day come to his senses and 
let a fellow have one good night’s sleep, instead 
of turning the family out at an unholy hour in 
the morning. 

The robin’s carol meant nothing—the robin was 
worse than the old man—for he and his tribe 
began their racket even earlier. It is a beautiful 
memory, nevertheless, and wonderfully comfort- 
ing to those who can conjure it up from ex- 
perience. Let us not begrudge it to them. 


Still, to speak the truth, the sunrises now are 
as beautiful, and the sounds and scenes of Na- 
ture quite as ravishing as in the old days. 


We 
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lose in appreciation, perhaps, but that is not the 
fault of Nature. The blame lies with us. 

The “good old days” were just like these, that 
are born every time the sun comes up. The past 
may be a treasured memory; the present is bet- 
ter, for it is being lived. But the future is best, 
for it is yet to be enjoyed. 








The Cost of Out Door Sport 

EGRET is expressed betimes by people 
R whose fondness for wholesome out door 

sport is in inverse ratio to their means of 
gratifying it that, as the different forms of it 
become more specialized in general and more re- 
fined in particular, the expense increases to a 
degree so high that their participation is almost 
prohibited. 

In a majority of cases, however, their stand- 
ard of the sport is based on the fashion and 
luxuries rather than on the substantial factors 
of it. There is no doubt that the most expensive 
forms of sport, within certain wise limitations, 
may be made the most pleasurable, but it does 
not by any means follow that less expensive 
forms are therefore devoid of all pleasure. 

In the serious affairs of life, people recognize 
that there is a law of supply and demand which 
determines values, and that there is a limit both 
in respect to quality and quantity beyond which 
they cannot venture. 

The same common sense applies to standards 
in sport, for in a similar manner it has its neces- 
sities and its luxuries: It has its implements of 
rare material, of mechanical excellence, of ar- 
tistic design and finish. It has others of equal 
utility, although perhaps of less elegance, to sup- 
ply the needs of him whose purse permits him to 
engage in sport at all. 

There is nothing inherently changeful in the 
sport itself which has made the transition from 
the inexpensive recreation of years ago to that 
oi the present time. The essentials remain the 
same. Taste has been cultivated to a higher ar- 
tistic plane. Skill has improved and demanded 
finer mechanism. ‘Wealth has become greater 
and more general, furnishing the wherewithal to 
gratify the craving for the best. The interests of 
sport have kept pace with the general advance- 
ment. 

Sport was less expensive some years ago, be- 
cause at that time one could not make it expens- 
ive if one endeavored to do so. There were not 
the thousand and one implements for the sports- 
man’s need then on the market. 

The expensiveness of out door recreation, like 
that of living, is much as one makes it. It may 
be cheap or dear, sensible or foolish, original or 
imitative, wholesome or unwholesome—it is a 
matter in which the personal equation dominates. 

But at no time in the history of out door sport 
could its devotees obtain so many essential ar- 
ticles at so cheap a rate as they can at the pres- 
ent time. The true standard is to enjoy life with- 
in one’s means—a precept which was sound in 
the years gone by as it is to-day, and will be in 
the years to come. 









The New Outdoor Spirit 


F GOVERNMENT is but the expression of 
| the people—although we are afraid that this 

comfortable doctrine is too often only a 
theory—then it is clear that the outdoor spirit is 
growing. For many years the only contact be- 
tween government, field sport and angling has 
been manifested in the elaboration of statutes 
known as the game laws—and the sad mess often 
resulting furnished evidence that this contact was 
based on. anytiing but scientific principles. 

But affairs are improving. Not only are the 
game laws more nearly interpretative of condi- 
tions as they are, but the fact has dawned on the 
modern legislative world that because a man 
sometimes feels like seeking the woods, he is not, 
necessarily, a loafer, nor if he manifests a desire 
to take his family with him, is he insane. 

Thus we find that whereas twenty years ago 
the setting aside of a small fraction of the pub- 
lic domain for conservation or recreative pur- 
poses was regarded tolerantly as a confession to 
a loaferish or idling spirit, opinion to-day views 
the matter in an entirely different light. 

So we are not only getting more and more 
“parks,” as they are termed, comprising what in 
some instances constitute really great areas of 
beautiful domain, but the law is granting to the 
people whose property they are, the privilege of 
using them for rightful purposes. 

For instance, it is now possible for the citizen 
to obtain the right to make some small spot in 
these wildernesses a sort of transient home for 
himself and family, to be occupied during the 
outing season. 

No equity reverts to the holder of these privi- 
leges, and while the State of New York asserts 
its actual ownership to what might be termed 
fixed or permanent improvements, made, of 
course under official restrictions, the same prin- 
ciple would apply elsewhere almost without for- 
mality of enactment. 

The point is that the American citizen now 
realizes that some of the luxuries heretofore re- 
garded as beyond any but the very wealthy, are 
his for the asking. It means much for the na- 
tional health, now and in the future. There will 
be abuses, of course, but these will be the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule, and we have an idea 
that the transgressor will fare hard, indeed, if 
his neighbors are allowed to deal out his punish- 
ment. 

To own, even in the pleasant fiction expressed 
in a Government permit, a little spot that may 
be regarded as individual, is something that ap- 
peals to the imagination of the ordinary man and 
woman. This privilege is now within reach. 

As for the preservation of game in these areas, 
transient and limited occupancy will do little if 
any harm, for shooting is strictly prohibited, and 
there is a conservation lesson in the well demon- 
strated fact that wild life thrives in contact with 
a sparse human population that does not harass 
or destroy it. 












THE LAW OF SUBSISTENCE 


INEVITABLY IT DRAGS IN THE LAW 
OF PAIN—A SERMON ON BOTH 


By W. H. Bentley. , 


Till one has actually ‘entered into the realities 
of camp life—has tramped the great wood alone 
or with a cheerful guide; has pulled the trigger 
on a bounding deer only to see the small, white 
flag at its rear briskly wave a defiant farewell 
among the bushy firs, or perchance if the aim 
was true, dressed out the warm carcass and left 
it hanging on a bowed sapling to be brought in 
at a later date to grace the pole; has blazed away 
at a swiftly ambling bunch of black fur that, 
strangely enough only ambled out of sight with 
more celerity at the rifle’s crack; has heard the 
crash of a monarch moose tearing with resistless 
momentum through the alders, just out of sight; 
has lunched with genial companions met ,by ap- 
pointment about the noon-day fire, miles away 
from camp beside Roaring Brook or up the East 
Branch; has sat down at a table bountifully sup- 
plied with game, vegetables and pastry, at the 
end of a day’s long tramp, and, while serving 
the appetite sharpened to healthful keenness by 
the activities of the day,:has stimulated diges- 
tion with the piquant sauce of friendly jest and 
stingless gibe—one cannot know camp life in its 
finer features. 

Furthermore, till one has joined the after- 
dinner group gathered in the “big room” in 
which, scattered about the great, open stove in 
restful attitudes, are kindred spirits whose hold 
on the comforting trivialities of earthly exist- 
ence are indicated by clouds of blue smoke rising 
above their heads; and while tireless guides with 
cleaning rod and oily rag are slicking up each 
well smoked rifle, has both told and heard of the 
moving incidents that the day brought forth; 
till one has been infected with the spirit of un- 
selfish comradeship and thoughtful solicitude that 
the atmosphere of camp life inherently exhales, 
and that levels caste, smothers incongruities of 
temperament and harmonizes religions—one has 
missed the essence of the prevailing virtue there, 
that broadens a narrow mind, adds a benignancy 
and wholesomeness to daily conduct that were 
never before present, and last but not least, cures 
an ailing body and freshens a tired mind. 

That there may now and then be a hunter in 
the woods over whose crass and selfish nature 
the mystical charm of the atmosphere there, ap- 
parently fails to throw its gracious spell, I can- 
not well deny. The game laws allow a hunter 
to take his game without an investigation of his 
motives. He may go out seeking his carcasses in 
the spirit in which he goes to the butcher’s stall 
for his steak or roast, and grumble if he does 
not easily obtain them. There is no law civil 
or criminal, prohibiting sordid and mean ambi- 
tion. If through a lack of moral sense a bounty 





of nature that the Almighty palpably intended 
for the reasonable use of mankind, is now and 
then basely and avariciously claimed without the 
slightest recognition of the beneficent, general 
principle in accordance with which it was be- 
stowed but of which it is only an insignificant il- 
lustration, I believe the instances of such obliq- 
uity are growing fewer with the better sentiment 
of the times. 

“But,” interrogates one of my good friends, 
“why shoot at all? Why not roam the woods; 
absorb the beauties of nature; study her wonder- 
ful laws; get from the beech ridges an inspira- 
tion of the Almighty’s wisdom, and from the 
pine groves their health-restoring virtues, if you 
please, without taking the life of a harmless crea- 
ture whose existence is as much God-given as 
yours? Why draw fine distinctions between the 
man who visits the woods solely to get a deer 
carcass, and the one—yourself—who in sheer 
hypocrisy prates of the love of nature and of the 
beneficence of the Almighty, but—who shoots 
his deer? Upon what authority do you stand, 


when you insist that back of the eye sighted along 


the deadly rifle barrel, there must be a mind com- 
mitted to a recognition of the beauty of nature 
before the trigger rightly may be pulled? The 
sleek naturalist shoots: Dead deer! Hurrah! 
The brawny butcher fires the fatal bullet: Dead 
deer! Alas! What a shame! 

Now let me understand you, my good friend. 

Since the days of Nimrod the Mighty before 
the Lord, and of Esau the Cunning, there have 
been many hunters. Am I to understand you en- 
tertain the idea that there is no warrant in re- 
ligious law or in the law of human necessity, for 
the destruction of innocent, animal life? No; 
that idea would be untenable; you admit: you do 
not take so broad a stand. Very well, then nar- 
row your strictures against my killing deer, down 
to their essence. 

“Cruel.” 

Anything else? 

“Unnecessary.” 

Go on. 

That is sufficient, you say. Now let me con- 
sider the first charge. 

You are a religious man in the general sense 
of the term? 

“Perhaps so; perhaps not.” ‘ 

But you are at least a deist and, therefore, a 
believer in a supreme being under whose direc- 
tion the universe was created? Consider you an 
atheist for time being? O, in that case our dis- 
cussion stops; for with nothing greater than 
mere accidental conditions with which to deal, 
I hold my arbitrary judgment on a matter of 
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this kind as sound as yours, and discussion is 
not worth while. We merely then entertain dif- 
ferent views on a practice to which no status 
except that of human custom can be given; no 
authority except that of human expediency. 
Why drag in religion? Because in your stric- 
tures the religious view of the creation is clear- 
ly relied on. If you desire to re-draw them you 
may do so. They are to stand as they are then; 
but I am to admit there is nothing in the divine 
law that tolerates cruelty. I make the admission 
without hesitation or caviling. The dispute, then, 
practically narrows down to “What is cruelty?” 


An over-bold physiologist once said that if the 
designing of the eye had been left to him, he 
could have improved over that designed by the 
Almighty. Scarcely less egotistical was the as- 
sertion of a student under Dean Wayland, that 
the Proverbs of Solomon exhibited no evidences 
of remarkable intellectual superiority; to which 
the Dean rejoined: 

“Perhaps not. Suppose you write out a few 
yourself and bring them into the class room to- 
morrow.” 

Now, my friend, in the scheme of creation the 
physiological phenomenon of pain, for some good 
reason, was included. Physical pain is the nor- 
mal sequence to certain abnormal conditions of 
the body, resulting from injury or disease. Why 
pain rather than a pleasureable sensation was 
thus incorporated in the scheme of creation, is a 
matter beyond our present controversy. It is 
sufficient to note that it is inherently produced 
under the conditions mentioned. 

The operation of the law of pain nothing ani- 
mate can escape. Human agencies may allay and 
even entirely dissipate pain itself; but if there 
be a way by which the law that governs it may be 
nullified, human intelligence has not yet searched 
it out. On the young and old of the human race; 
on the just and the unjust; on the beasts of the 
field, fowls of the air and fishes of the sea, the 
inscrutable law inexorably and relentlessly works. 

Also included in the scheme of creation is the 
natural love of existence, over against which 
paradoxically stands the grim law of subsistence: 
the law of universal depredation, in accordance 
with which the lion devours the zebra; the hawk, 
the pigeon and the sparrow; the fox, the par- 
tridge and the rabbit, and the spider, the fly. 
Under the law, too, man drives to the shambles 
myriads of the beasts of the field, and takes 
from the sea his daily levy of fish; and all under 
a system so wondrously concomitant in even its 
minutest details and so marvellously intricate in 
its operations, that the human mind cannot in- 
telligently hope to fathom it. 

Inherently related are these two laws: the 
law of pain and the law of subsistence; but the 
conventionalities of society do not permit men- 
tion of their connection. At the family board 
we touch not on the details of the butcher’s art, 
lest tender nerves be wrung. In the banquet hall 
we flare upon the whitened screen no motion 
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pictures of the shambles, lest pleasures of the 
feast be spoiled and joy be marred by grewsome 
thought. We may praise the goodness of the 
juicy ‘steak and tender fowl, but must stifle all 
reference to the painful tragedies of which they 
are the evidence. 


“All very well,” you say, my friend, “but not 
to the point.” What, then, is the point? 

How do I justify the killing of a beautiful 
animal such as a deer, merely as a recreation—a 
sport? Is that it? Yes. 

Please bear in mind, my friend, that suscept- 
ibility to pain does not vary with symmetry of 
contour, color of eye or gracefulness of poise. 
The sting of the bullet that does not instantly 
kill is as poignant to the skunk as to the deer. 
The skunk is harmless if undisturbed and more 
useful than the deer, inasmuch as it is a de- 
stroyer of noxious vermin. The agency that 
created the one created the other; and if we ac- 
cept the religious view, for such use as man can 
make of them. If the skunk occasionally be- 
comes noxious as a depredator of the farmer’s 
fowl yard, the deer becomes more noxious as a 
depredator of his crops. If deer were domesti- 
cated, they would be done to death by the butch- 
er; and you and I should feed upon their flesh 
with the same, smug complacency with which we 
now eat our slice of bacon, or roast of beef or 
mutton. 

Still evasive, am I? I shall try to be more 
specific. 

The deer of the woods is among the beasts of 
the field provided for man’s sustenance, by the 
Almighty. I know of no divine law, no rule of 
hygiene, that establishes a fleshless diet for the 
seeker after health or merely recreation among 
the few, natural retreats that the resistless prog- 
ress of civilization has left available for such use. 

I do not absolutely need the flesh of deer? 

Perhaps not. Neither do I absolutely need the 
flesh of the fowl I take from my yard, and the 
neck of which I wring without being called on 
to defend myself against a charge of cruelty. My 
sin, apparently, according to your views, lies in 
personally killing my own meat instead of allow- 
ing it to be killed for me. I may be a butcher 
in town and escape your abhorrence; but if, once 
a year I turn hunter in the woods and put a 
bullet through the heart of a deer, your ire and 
disgust are aroused. I am a worker of unneces- 
sary cruelty. 

I am a simple man, my friend, and have had no 
training in the subtleties of the logic whereby, 
perhaps, you still hold me guilty of the charge; 
but if I am a worker of unnecessary crue!ty—a 
willful agent in needlessly causing the operation 
of the law of pain on a beast of the field pro- 
vided for man’s sustenance, what views do you 
hold with respect to the very Maker of such a 
law; and what motive do you attribute to His 
agency in its continuous operation on mankind? 

“You cannot fathom the mind of the Al- 
mighty,” you say. No more can I, though re- 
ligious dogmas are as plentiful as grass in the 
field. But what is the momentary suffering of 
the stricken deer, compared with the extended 
agonies of accident and disease one may see in 
any hospital or even in one’s own home? And 
recall, too, that only in recent times has the art 
of man found means to allay the horrors of the 
surgeon’s table. For countless ages the divinely 
created law has wrought on helpless humanity— 
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on the upright as well as the unrighteous; on the 
innocent as well as the guilty—torture and un- 
allayed misery that only death could relieve. 

Existence for most animal life is comparative- 
ly short. What matters it to the soulless, mind- 
less beast, be it ugly or beautiful, whether its 
end is to-day or to-morrow? And when the end 
comes, how much more merciful the bullet of the 
hunter, than disease, the helplessness of old age, 
or even the knife of the butcher. Were a well 
directed bullet the cause of the ending of every 
human life, half, at least, of the physical suffer- 
ing of humanity would be precluded. 

Perhaps, my friend, there is the physiologist 
or the student who would blot out the law of 
pain. From the wonderful, awe-inspiring system 
that has governed the operations of nature from 
the beginning, he would extract that offending 
unit; and then, no doubt, appalled by the results 
of his supercilious boldness, would, if he could, 
resfore it to its place. Perhaps, too, in his folly, 
he would modify the law of subsistence, so that 
to the love of existence it would not stand as 
a grim, menacing paradox. But from what 
source could he draw the wisdom to re-write it 
in harmony with the plan of creation? Can he 
improve the design of the human eye? Who 
dares ‘even the task of re-writing the Book of 
Proverbs? 

I wish, my friend, you would go with me next 
autumn to that comfortable little camp on the 
Seville stream to which I have turned my steps 
for many years past. Together we shall tramp 
the woods from “Big Bog” to the summit of 
Matamiscontis, and from Big Silver ridge to Joe 
Mary’s waters; and if, when the trip is ended 
you still believe me a hypocrite, I am a poor 
judge of human nature. To season our city legs 
we shall tramp only lightly at first. The first 
day it will be sufficient to go round Robert’s 
ridge, by the tote road to the Davis camps; then 
across to the A. B. camps long since abandoned to 
the hedgehogs and the weather, and down the 
log road back to camp. Five miles the distance 
is—not the geography mile or the city mile; but 
the Maine woods mile; the generous mile; the 
mile that, after one has encompassed a “hell 
hole” of fifty acres in extent and worked back 
almost to the place of beginning, starts on where 
it left off, the distance round the “hell hole” not 
being considered. No matter how many alder 
swamps and hell holes are dodged, the Maine 
woods’ mile complacently ignores detours and 
deals only with bee lines 

The second day we may try the Lard Pond 
road. As we cross the Little Bog we may start 
a deer out of the bearded hackmatacks; and if 
you are quick with your camera you may catch 








a negative of it as it scurries over the spongy 
sud, tossing moss and pitcher plant from its 
agile heels. We shall go as far as the old Bart- 
less camps; and while we lunch you may play 
with the red squirrels there that are dodging in 
and out of the tangled roots. They will resent 
our invasion of their premises, growling and 
scolding as they defiantly hitch along the log we 
occupy, as though to drive us from our seats; 
but we may calm their rage and sweeten their 
tempers by carefully extending a twig and 
scratching their backs. 

On the way home we shall go round by the 
Davis camps again, and behind the deserted 
hovel may find the flock of spruce partridges 
that, for three years, I have found not far away. 
There were a dozen or more of them last year, 
and one can be spared if you would like a cock 
for mounting. I will kill him with a stick while 
you are at the spring drinking, and, therefore, 
cannot see what I am doing. His plumage, per- 
haps not’so attractive as that of his cousin the 
birch partridge, is marked by a red bar either side 
of the head that sets him off well. 

Taking to the tote road straight over the ridge, 
we may stop to gather nuts in the grove of 
beeches; and as we sit quiet a while, may hear 
fhe rustling of a flock of ruffed grouse among 
the dried leaves, as they stalk into our line of 
vision seeking a meal of beech nuts. You may 
watchs them till, undisturbed, they slip out of 
sight; for I am too poor a shot to pick off a bob- 
bing head with a rifle bullet, and it would shame 
me to strike the body and tear it into shreds. 

If fortune favors us we may see a fox stealth- 
ily sneaking from bush to bush in search of a 
meal of partridge breast; and if you are as lucky 
with a chance shot as I once was, can put a bul- 
let through his eager heart. You may then have 
his pelt made into a mat for your den. The next 
day, while one of the guides and I are thrashing 
the country round Endless Lake for moose, you 
may amuse yourself in fishing for pickerel in the 
cove a mile below camp. Were not the season 
too late, Roaring Brook would furnish you with 
such trout that you would take delight in telling 
your grandchildren of them in years to come; 
for by the time that generation arrives it is like- 
ly the trout will all be gone from the brook. 

Perhaps, too, by this time grown accustomed to 
the sight of dead game hanging on the pole—for 
I have but once seen it empty—and infected just 
a little, maybe, with the spirit of the hunt, you 
may slip the old camp shot gun into the canoe 
as you shove the frail craft into the water; and 
as you round the first bend, swallow your com- 
punctions and blaze away at the ducks you find 
there. You may not get them at the first shot; 
but you-will have another chance, perhaps two, 
before you reach the cove where the pickerel lie; 
and if you bag a pair I shall not call you a hypo- 
crite. Maybe, then, you will venture to try at 
least one day with the guide in the woods; and 
with rifle in hand gain the experience that, if it 
does not entirely alter your views of an honest 
hunter’s character and motives, will at least per- 
mit you to give him the benefit of the doubt. 
If, the trip ended, “going out” with every film 
exposed, you slide into the canoe and sit with 
your feet’on the carcass of a deer without look- 
ing to see if it be yours, I am but a false prophet. 
That was my own experience, and I, therefore, 
know whereof I speak. 
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PLUGS FOR PLUGGERS, YEAR 1916 


AN ARTICLE FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO TRY OUT THE 
LATEST CREATIONS OF THE TACKLE MAKERS’ SKILL 


OME time ago I read an article with a good 
deal of interest on “plugs,” where the au- 
thor argued that four plugs, two of the 
wiggler type and two for surface work, were all 
that was needed for any follower of the cast 
the plug, catch the fish game. It sounds well, 
doesn’t it, brother, but would any of us be satis- 
fied with four of the wooden beauties? 
For some reason or other there is a fascina- 
tion about these deceivers that to the uninitiated 





Donaly’s Super-Dreadnought, Redfin No. 77. 


is unexplainable, as no matter how many plugs 
are tucked away in our tackle boxes, some of 
them never to be used, we always fall—generally 
to the extent of 75 cents, sometimes a dollar— 
for the new creations. By the crop of 1916, sure 
to goodness fish getters, the end is not yet. So 
get busy you plugger and cast your eye over the 
following: They are all good and no one, 
whether he favors the super-dreadnought-type of 
plug, the light-tackle plug or the sportsmanlike 
contraption with the single hook, can help but 
cast a longing eye upon them. 

The product of Brother Donaly, of Newark 
(N. J.), manufacturer of the famous Redfin 
semi-underwater, this time comes forth with the 
toppiest top water that has made its bid for 
popularity in some time. Friend Donaly must 
have had the famous product of his home state 
in mind—the mosquito—when he brought forth 
his latest creation, the Redfin No. 77 top water 
as it is a stinger, mouse white in color with a 
phosphorescent finish for night work and a bang 
up one at any time a top water is useful. This 
plug has a propeller that sounds as it goes through 
the water like the side paddle of an excursion 
boat on a busy Sunday, but listen, brother, it 





The Baby Crab Wiggler. 


draws the fish and what is more to the point, gets 
them. 

A notable feature of this plug being the hooks, 
which are hung way low—Oh, you Mr. Bass, there 
sure is a surprise in store for you when this 
super-dreadnought is first cast on your peaceful 
waters. 

The late James Heddon has said, “Bait casting 


By George L. Buguey. 


is the sport of a thousand thrills.” Well, one 
more thrill has been added to this attractive sport 
when the latest creation of the Dowagiac people 
—The Baby Crab Wiggler—made its bow to the 
angling fraternity. 

This new one is of the wobbler type, floating 
on the surface when not in use and when working 
at variable depths gives the bass all the thrills 
of the sure to goodness live crab. This one for 
the plugger who leans to small plugs, and just 
right for the light tackle rod. The small plug for 
the large fish. 

Many a small mouth will fall prey to this dou- 
ble hooker and many a bait-caster will regret 
that this plug is not among his collection if he 
fails to tie up to the “Baby Crab” this season. 

“Wilson—That’s all.” Yes, sir; here you are 
son, a plug that does the work of six, from the 
top water sputter to the deepest wiggler and all 
for the price of one plug. We of the plugger 
class know what a fish getter the wobbler with 
the fluted sides has been; well, here is another 
from the same factory—Hastings Sporting Goods 
Works—and if it is as good as its brother, the 
“fluted wobbler,” it’s “full creels” for all of us. 

In the trapshooting game I featured the ex- 
pression “shoot ’em high, shoot ’em low.” Here 
is one for the fishing fraternity “fish ’em low, 
and do it with a Wilson.” 

All that is necessary is to turn an adjustable 





The Six-in-One Wobbler. 


diving guide and one has the choice of any one 
of six different positions from the surface to the 
wiggler of various depths to a maximum of six 
feet. Here’s to you, the “pound for pound fish,” 
also to “Wilson—That’s all.” 

Lots of us while we like to cast the plug re- 
gret the fact that these selfsame toys are equipped 
with gang hooks and for that reason these 
hooks are frequently removed and either single 
or double hooks substituted. However, the lover 
of the single hook contraption has this year come 
into his own with the advent of the Al Foss 
Pork Rind Minnows commonly called “The Lit- 
tle Egypt Wiggler,” for general casting and troll- 
ing, and the “Skidder” for shallow water. 

The general appearance of the wiggler can 
best be learnt by a close observance of the above 
cut. A special feature of the bait being the head 
which closes down over one end of the pork rind 
in a vise-like grip, holding same always in place. 

Another attraction of this minnow is the dou- 
ble swivel at each end of the spinner which helps 
to keep the bait upright and at the same time pre- 
venting the line from kinking. Weedless baits are 
frequently found to be fishless, but in “The Little 
Egypt” we find a bait that is more weedless than 
the so-called weedless baits and in addition gets 
the fish. This being due to the fact that the hook 
rides upright—passing over weeds and other ob- 
structions. 


It is also well to mention the pork rind strips 
that Al Foss has prepared to go with this wiggler. 
They are the goods—especially selected from 
young pigs and are cut very thin, just the right 
size for both the “wiggler” and the “skidder,” 
and remember they land the fish. 

“Humdinger.” It’s all of that and then some. 
“Noah,” he of dictionary fame, fails to define 
the word nevertheless Jamison could not have 
found a better name for his struggling bait. 





Little Egypt Wiggler. 


Here is another four-in-one plug, a deep div- 
ing wiggler, surface splatter bait, near surface 
bait and plain surface bait. Each one with a lit- 
tle motion of its own and so designed as to en- 
able the angler to meet any condition of water 
with the same bait. It looks good, it is good and 
many a bronze back has fallen prey to this wig- 
gle woggle “Humdinger.” 

The most of us are well acquainted with the 
South Bend anti-back lash reel.. Well, brother, 
these selfsame South Bend people have come for- 
ward with a brand new idea, a big time saver 
and the real goods in the way of a detachable . 
hook for any plug top or under water. 

This hook to a great extent does away with 
the need of a tackle box, as the plugs, less the 
hooks, can be dropped into the side pocket of 
the fishing coat, the hooks carried elsewhere and 
on reaching the lake can at once be put together. 
Guess that’s bad, isn’t it? Real heads these 
South Bend people carry around. 

‘What is likely to strain one’s vocabulary more 
than to find on opening the tackle box, a jumble 
of plugs all nicely hooked together? This worry 
is now a thing of the past. It will be found not 
a bad idea to keep South Bend in mind, also the 
hooks, when buying a new one. 

On looking over the assortment of tackle boxes 
and cases in any of our numerous stores catering 





Jamison’s Humdinger. 


to this class of sport one is liable to come to the 
conclusion that there are as many different kinds 
of boxes manufactured as there are plugs, some 
of tin finished in gaudy colors, some of plain 
wood, while others, the aristocracy of the clan, 
are covered in leather, each one having its place 
in some plugger’s collection. 

However, with them all the bait-caster, until 
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very recently, has had to look on with envy each 
time his brother, the fly-caster, made preparations 
for a day’s fishing with his dainty fly book that 
could easily be slipped into a side pocket; no 
bulky tackle box to be bothered with, stepped on, 
fallen over, or left behind on some bank. 

We frequently hear more or less moth-eaten 





South Bend Detachable-Hook Minnow. 


jokes on the home town of Willie Penn—Phila- 
delphia—but it has been left to Klinger and 
Langbein of “the sleepy town” to arise to the oc- 
casion and furnish the bait-caster with a bait 
case that can be rolled up and tucked into the 
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side pocket of a fishing coat. Philadelphia may 
be asleep but two of its citizens at least have an 
eye to the needs of the bait-caster—and what is 
more, supplied it. 

This bait roll which is made of black seal grain 
leather is divided into six compartments or 
spaces for six plugs—enough for any fishing 





The K. & L. Bait Case. 


trip. The case when spread out and open for 
business measures sixteen inches long and six 
and one-eighth inches wide with a flap four and 
five-eighths wide which folds over the six com- 
partments and clasps down each compartment 
separately. The entire case when folded rolls 
up into the smallest and neatest kind of a bundle. 

Get away from carrying a trunk when you go 
fishing. “Go light but right” is well illustrated by 
the K and L bait roll. It sure will take the eye 
of any plugger on sight. 

“Surprised” I should say so, when I received 
this minnow. I was for the moment afraid the 
little cuss was alive, it was so natural and I 


EASY WHEN YOU KNOW HOW 


THE SECRET OF STAGE MARKSMANSHIP IS 
AMAZINGLY SIMPLE, ONCE UNDERSTOOD 
By Frank E. Butler. 


O BEGIN with you require a black back- 
ground ard a supply of balloons such as 
street venders sell. These are painted black 
and inflated to about six inches in diameter. 
They are affixed to the background and small 
white spots one inch in diameter are painted on 
them. From a short distance the outlines of the 
balloons are invisible and you have a target of 
some thirty inches to fire at. A repeating rifle is 
used and it is an easy matter to make ten targets 
in as many seconds. A shot anywhere would 
puncture one of the balloons and with its instan- 
taneous collapse the white target would vanish. 
Where lighted candles are extinguished with a 
rifle, candles are placed in compartments or open 
boxes on a background. The whole is painted 
black to mask the partitions in the boxes. At the 
back of each box is placed a loosely hung plate 
of steel, suspended only by the top and free to 
swing slightly. Before this is placed the lighted 
candles and the shooting begins. It should be 
remarked that these plates are six inches square, 
and consequently give an area of large size to 
shoot at. When a bullet strikes a plate anywhere, 
the concussion of the air caused by the quick 
movement of plate anywhere in response to the 
impact of the bullet, blows out the candle in- 
stantly and the trick is accomplished. 


The old familiar trick of shooting glass balls, 
cracking eggs, etc., thrown in the air is believed 
to be done with a rifle. It usually is, but the 
rifle cartridge is filled with a good charge of 
bird shot. 


In the feat of disrobing an assistant with rifle 
bullets, the garments are made in halves, front 
and back, fastened together with thin glass 
globes, about two and a half inches in diameter 
and of dark material, and the usual white spots 
painted on them, while the assistant invariably 
stands against a black background. If you can 
shoot reasonably straight it is not at all difficult. 
Nearly everybody has seen marvelous revolver 
shooting at moving targets. This is generally 
done with cartridges filled with bird shot, also. 


You have probably seen the man or woman 
who goes up into the top gallery and snuffs out 
the lighted candles or breaks a small balloon. 
This is sometimes done the same way as de- 
scribed above, although many use a steel funnel 
with a twelve-inch opening which narrows down 
to about one inch where the object is placed. 
This opening on account of the black background 
does not show to the audience and all the marks- 


was not the only one fooled either for the bull 
pup nosing around to see what was doing ran 
into the thing and from the noise he made he 
must-have been surprised too. 

The Pflueger people have certainly done them- 
selves proud in their latest creation and it makes 
an impression the moment it leaves the box and 





The “‘Pflueger-Surprise’” Minnow. 


“Friend” Bass what is more takes to it like a 
duck to water. 

A very large percentage of the fish that strike 
the ordinary surface bait are lost by the reason 
of the bait floating too high and the fish not get- 
ting the hook securely fastened in its mouth 
when striking. Dont worry Brother, “Mr. Bass” 
if he ever touches this plug, is there for keeps. 
I almost forgot te say and an important item to 
the beginner too, this plug is semi-underwater or 
wobbler, and the instant the bait is stopped it 
comes to the surface, good business you'll admit 
when that back lash occurs. 

Not only the angler but the fish is due for a 
“surprise” when this one hits the water. 

There you are, “pluggers,” seven new ones for 
you and a case to put them in. They have all 
caught fish (except the case) and no doubt will 
for you. Take one or all, you will not be dis- 
appointed in any of them. So, here’s to you, 
may your creel always be full. 








man has to do is shoot into the opening and the 
bullet will finally reach the small end. 

I remember a few years ago a Frenchman 
came over to America and created quite a sen- 
sation while playing in theaters throughout the 
country. He did about half a dozen straight shots, 
the rest were clearly fakes, and he had no 
trouble in fooling the general public. But one 
night while he was playing the piano, supposed 
to be using bullets to strike the keys, his rifle 
struck, the piano kept on playing, only for a few 
seconds, but long enough to make the audience 
sit up and take notice. I never found out how he 
worked the piano keys. Many others do it by 
striking a four-inch iron plate which connects with 
the keys and strikes a note with the assistance of 
the orchestra. They manage to play “Home, 
Sweet Home” or some other simple tune without 
the aid of the orchestra. You could call the 
tune anything. There may be some shooting acts 
on the stage now done fairly, but if there are I 
haven’t seen or heard of them. 

I heard of a theater manager in a small town 
who had some trouble with a man who was giv- 
ing shooting exhibitions. The shooter threatened 
to quit. The manager said, “All right, go ahead 
and get out, but leave your trick targets and the 
property man can do your act.” Many news- 
papers have exposed these acts, and as a rule 
those doing fake shooting do not stay long be- 
fore the public, but any one who is ambitious to 
pose as a crack shot on the stage can do so if 
they get the proper paraphernalia. But I would 
advise them not to try any of these tricks out 
doors where the spectators get near and can see 
how it is done. 












GOOD BASS FISHING IN FLORIDA. 
Stuart, Fla., June 21, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Yesterday morning George W. Jones, merchant 
at Palm City, two. miles from Stuart, up the 
south fork of the St. Lucie River, took me in 
his skiff, with outboard motor attached, to go 
black bass fishing. ‘ 

We went up the north fork of the river about 
three miles, tied our boat to the south bank of 
the river, and walked to “Big Mouth Lake,” 
about one mile in from the river. As he was 
to bring minnows, and could not catch the same, 
our first work was to secure bait, as at this 
season our bass will not take anything but live 
bait. We hunted through the water lily patches, 
opening the stems of those whose leaves showed 
signs of worms, and toek out a white worm 
greatly resembling the pine sawyer worm, and 
with these, on very small hooks, we soon caught 
a supply of (“brim”) small sunfish, hooking 
three two-pound bass on our sunfish hooks, and 
landing one while getting our “brim” bait. 

We then fished along the outer edge of the 
lily patches and picked up several two to three- 
pound bass, and I caught a 15-pounds soeft-shell 
freshwater turtle as we moved down the lake, 
which is over a mile in length and from 200 to 
500 yards wide. In the widest part of the lake 
the float on my line started for the center of 
the lake, and I let 50 feet of line run off the 
reel before I struck, and then there was a leap 
into the air and I saw that I was fastened to one 
of the granddads of the bass family. The way 
I worked that reel was certainly most rapid, as 
my fish was headed for a big patch of water 
lilies, and towing a good sized skiff with us 
two men in it. I was not able to stop him until 
he entered the lily patch, but the line, an_ 18- 
thread cuttyhunk linen one, held even if twisted 
_ around lily stems, and I took it away from the 

stems and lifted “grandpa” into the boat. We 
hurried to the board landing, drew our boat up 
on the shore, turned it over and raised the bow 
up four feet from the ground, and sat under 
the boat and ate our luncheon, while a heavy 
thunder shower passed over us. After a smoke, 
we started out and caught some more three- 
pounders, until we were at the south end of the 
lake, where another shower caught us, and we 
pushed the boat through the grass and lilies close 
to the bank, and then pushed the oars down in 
the mud until they stood up over the rowing seat, 
and over the oars we put a rubber storm coat 
for a tent and sat under it until the storm passed. 
We concluded we had all the fish we could use 
and give away to intimate friends and called 
it a day, and got back to Stuart by 4 P. M. At 
the boat landing in a machine shop we put my 
bass on scales and he weighed 93%4 pounds. 

Who, of your northern bass anglers, can beat 
it? Come down and try your luck. 

W. F. RicHTMIRE. 


A new association, known as “The Outagamio 
Game and Fish Protective Association,” has just 
been formed at Appleton (Wis.). An effort will 
be made to get every Nimrod and fisherman in 
Outagamie County in the new organization. In 
this way it is thought that the weight of public 
sentiment can be thrown toward the protection of 
game and fish and also to assist game wardens 
in their work. The new association has a char- 
ter membership of twenty-five. 


A deputy from the State game department of 
South Dakota has gone into camp northeast of 
Belle Fourche and will undertake to capture a 
herd of antelope for the State game preserve 
in the Black Hills. It is reported that there are 
several herds of these animals in the vicinity of 
Belle Fourche and in the Harding County 
country. 
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Real Luck Lies in Your Reel 
MEEK REELS ‘© 30, yrs. have 


SRNR rR? stood first with the 
“big catchers.” Stand first in quality, 
service and satisfaction. Won more 


trophies, by over 2 to 1, than all 


other reels combined. Write for 
Catalogue 


B. F. MEEK & SONS 
Louisville, Ky. 





When There Is Game 
Enough For All 


The day is coming when there will 
be as much wild game in this country 
as there was fifty yearsago. Men now 
living can remember the time when 
the sky was darkened by the flight of 
wild ducks, when wild turkeys, quail, 
grouse and other game birds abounded 
in our woods and fields. It does not 
take a great effort of imagination to 
picture what a return of these condi- 
tions will mean—not only tothe sportsman butalso 
to the farmer, the housewife and the market man. 


Game farming is the medium through which the change 
will be brought about. By the establishment of game farms 
throughout the country it will be possible not only to meet 
the present active demand for game birds (now far larger 
than the supply) but also the increased demand which 
will come. 


Game breeding is both profitable and pleasant. Any one 
having a small amount of land may start a game farm and 
raise birds for his own consumption and for sporting and 
marketing purposes. 


If these possibilities appeal to you, or if you are interested 
from any standpoint in the increase of our game birds, write 
us for the book, ‘“Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’’. 
This book, which is sent without cost to those who ask fer 
it, takes up the subject in a broad way and gives much 
interesting and valuable information regarding many different - 
game birds, their habits, food, enemies, and the methods for 
breeding and marketing them. 


In writing for your copy please use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 193 


HERCULES POWDER. CO. 

} Wilmington, Delaware 
Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and “E. C.’* Smekeless Shotgun Powders; 
L&R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powders; Dynamite for Farming 





Game Breeding Dept., Room 193 
Hercules Powder Company, wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of “Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’. I am interested in game 
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FISHIN G— 


The Finest Vacation 


Conventions, business trips, social 
tournaments—all leave you more than 
ever in need of a real vacation. Fishing 
keeps your mind busy and puts new 
“pep” into your whole body. 


Bristol 
The Prize Winning Rods 


arcreal friends of the t.b m.. 
the worn out teacher, the 
exhausted doctor and law- 
yer, or anybody who wauts 
to feel “‘fit.’’ 

“Bristol,’’ No. 25 is a ** Bait 
Casting’’ leader. Shortciose 
grip, cork handle, detach- 
able finger hook, jarge 
German silver casting 
guides, solid agate tip, extra 
large opening: easy for 
novice to cast 75 to 100 ft. 6 
lengths, 8 to 8% oz., $7.00. 

87 other styles of “ Bristol” 
Rods, $3,50 to $25.00 from 
19,000 dealers, or from us by 
mail at no extra cost 


Catalogue Free 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


80 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
Pac. Coast Branch: Phil. B. 
Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., 
S San Francisco 


Casting Made Easy 


That’s what this reel does—it makes casting 
easy for the beginner and easier for the Veteran Angier. 


The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel 


This reel eliminates the back-lash and reduces casting 
to a simple operation of handling the rod. It enables the 
beginner to learn to cast with credible accuracy in a few 
moments’ . Onthe , seasoned Anglers use it on 
account of its free-running, ease of operation and good-wearing 
— The reel isa twein-ene proposition, permitting of using 
with or without the Anti-Back-Lash device. addition 
— =a casters -~t the intl Back-Last feature an 
vantage w fishing at night. e inner shoul 
means try the Anti-Back-Lash Reel first; 
experienced Anglers should also give it 
a trial and learn its advantages. 
If you have not read “‘The Days of 
Real Sport,”’ send for your copy at 
once. It is a most interesting book. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
10268 W. Colfax Ave., SOUTH BEND, IND. 










































Champion. Square Tail 
caught at Portage, Wis. 
by Louis Dittberner 
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Invisibility 
The Joe Welsh leader (Telarana Nova) is colorless 
as water and has no knots. There’s a size for every 
fish, fresh or salt water. Guaranteed breaking 
strengths, 4 to 30 pounds. Test them out. One 
leader landed _1,600 pounds of fish! Many last an en- 
tire season. No longer any need for losing big fish 
or expensive lures. Send this ad and 25 cents for 
3-foot sample. Six and 9-foot lengths, 50 and 75 
cents. Accept no substitutes. 


JOE WELSH °",i8ibena, CALIF. 





































A Strike 


means a catch, when you keep 
your reel, your rod, your line and 
your flies in perfect condition with 
° ° 
3-in-One Oil 
A famous fisherman says, ‘Every Angler 
should carry 3-in-One in his kit.’’ 3-in-One 
makes reels run right, prevents rust on 
steel rods, prevents cracking of cane or bam- 
boo rods and makes silk or 
linen lines stronger. Also 
keeps dry flies” dry. 
(tl FREE —Booklet and sam- 
a 







ple of 3-in-One. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 
112 New St. 
NewYork 











Answers to Queries from FOREST and STREAM’S Family of Anglers 


This department will be glad to receive inquiriees from angling readers of Forest 


and Stream. 


Brief inquiries on subjects of general interest to anglers, with their replies, will 
be published monthly under this heading. If replies at length are desired, a stamped 
self-addressed envelope should be enclosed with the inquiry, and the reply will be 


sent by mail, without charge. 


Readers are also invited to submit brief “tips’"—devices or methods that they have 
found useful or convenient—for the benefit of brother anglers. 





SALMON AND SHAD—FRESH OR SALT 
WATER FISH? 

Editor Angling Department: In a discussion 
as to the proper classing of salmon and shad, 
I claim that among fishermen they are known as 
fresh water fish. My friend insists they are 
salt water fish, as they go to the sea. Who is 


| correct? 


W. H. C., Chicago, IIl. 


Forest and Stream, to secure a scientifically 
accurate reply to this question, submitted it to 
Charles H. Townsend, director of the New York 
Aquarium. His reply follows: 

“They should be considered as sea fishes, as 
their habitat is chiefiy in salt water. They visit 
fresh water for limited periods, and only for 
the purpose of spawning. Fishes like the shad, 
salmon, sturgeon, striped bass, etc., which enter 
fresh water to spawn, are called anadromus. 


Cake Te 


HOW THE LAFAYETTE WAS NAMED. 
Editor Angling Department: Can you tell me 


how the fish called “Lafayette” received its name? 
J. T. R., Alfred, N. Y. 

According to Louis Rhead, the name “Lafay- 

ette” was given to this fish by fishermen around 

New York, on account of its reappearance in 

large numbers in the region coincident with the 
arrival of Lafayette in this country in 1824. 


WHERE THE FLOUNDER IS CAUGHT. 
Editor Angling Department: I would like to 


' know something about the flounder: where he 


is caught, what kind of bait and hooks to use 
for him, and if flounders are now being caught. 
A. E. K., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Flounders are now being caught in all waters 
adjacent to your city. Try any of the fishing 
stations along Jamaica Bay. Flounders are a 
bottom feeding fish and will be found in the 
mud. Use small hooks placing them near the 
sinker, three hooks are frequently used. Favorite 
baits for flounders are clams, mussels and sand 
worms. 


PICKEREL NEAR NEW YORK. 
Editor Angling Department: 

‘Will you kindly advise me where one can go 
fishing for pickerel or pike near New York City? 
I have been told that the query department of 
your magazine would be able to furnish me with 
this information. 


T. H. P., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Try any of the following places; you should 
meet with fair luck at any one of them: Green- 
wood Lake (upper end), Lake Hopatcong and 
also along the upper Passaic River; start from 
Pine Brook, a few miles west of Montclair. 
These places are in New Jersey, and you will 
require a non-resident’s fishing license—cost 
$2.15. In New York try Rye Lake, three and one- 
half miles outside of White Plains; Lake Carmel, 
50 miles on the Putnam Division, N. Y. C. R. R.; 
Croton Lake, 30 miles on the same road, also Val- 
ley Stream, Rockville Center, Baldwins (two 
ponds) and Freeport, on Long Island. 








A WAY TO TEST LEADERS. 


Editor Angling Department. I have had some 
trouble in obtaining satisfactory gut leaders. Is 
there not some way to tell a good leader besides 
taking the salesman’s word for it? 

E. B. S., Columbus, Ohio. 

When you buy a leader, look over it carefully 
for flat places. Roll the leader between your 
hands—you should be able to notice any flatness 
this way. Gut of good quay will be found to 
be perfectly round. 


MERITS OF THE “POUND FOR POUND”. 


Editor Angling Department: I have always 
been a plug fisherman for bass, but this year 
intend to try to land “the pound for pound fish” 
with the long rod and the fly. What is your 
opinion on this subject? 

F. M. A., Dalton, Mass. 

There has always been more or less controversy 
on this subject between “the plugger” and “the 
fly caster.” It seems to be more or less of an 
open question. Let’s hear from some of our 
readers on the subject. 


THE RIGHT ROD FOR FLY-CASTING. 


Editor Angling Department: I want to pur- 
chase a fly rod, and am somewhat inclined to 
buy a steel rod. Will you kindly advise in this 
matter. 

A. E. B., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Experts differ on this subject. One says steel 
rods are of no use for this particular method of 
fishing, while another advocates the use of a rod 
of this kind. It is purely a matter of opinion 
and a question that I am afraid will have to be 
decided by you alone. 


DR. SIMON’S CASTING RECORD BEATEN. 

Editor Angling Department: What is the dis- 
tance surf-casting record, and when was it made? 

J. T. S., Newark, N J. 

The record for this event is held by Dr. Carle- 
ton Simon of New York, with a cast of 329 feet 
18 inches, made on August 7, 1915, at the annual 
casting tourney of the Asbury Park Fishing Club, 
held at Deal, N. J. This record has recently 
been beaten in practice by E. E. Davis, of the 
Asbury Park Fishing Club of Grand City, Staten 
Island, with a cast of 397 feet. 


TO WATERPROOF A LINE. 

Editor Angling Department: I have a fishing 
line very loosely laid and find that it takes up 
quite a lot of water. I have been told that the 
best way to prevent this is to paraffine the line. 
Will you tell me how to do this? I have long 
been a reader of Forest.and Stream and think it 
is the best of the outdoor magazines. 

C. P. T., Providence, R. I. 

In a quart of benzine dissolve about three 
ounces of paraffine; put the coiled line in the 
solution and let it stay about a half hour. Re- 
move from solution and then stretch it between 
two poles until it is dry, and wipe it off with 
a clean cloth, and it will be waterproof. 


HOW MANY PLUGS ARE NEEDED? 
Editor Angling Department: How many plugs 
does one require to meet all conditions and still 
bring home the full creel? 
F. C. M., Plymouth, Mass. 


See article on this subject in this issue ‘of 
Forest and Stream. While they are nice to have, 
it is not necessary to purchase every new plug 
that is placed on the market. They will all catch 
fish at certain times. 
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“= aIME was when Good- 
= year Cord Tires were 
2 considered the special 
prerogative of the 
larger and costlier cars. 


Now, a tremendous demand has 
sprung up among owners of cars of 
every size and almost every class. 


You have known that Goodyear 
Cord Tires are regular equipment 
on the Franklin, the Packard Twin 
Six, the Locomobile, the Peerless, the 
White, the Haynes Twelve and the 
Stutz. 


Look about and you will see that 
they are being adopted, now, by 
owners of the Cadillac, Chalmers, 
Pierce-Arrow, Studebaker, Winton, 
Overland, Jeffery, Saxon, King, 
Case, Inter-State, Glide, Cole, Ford 
and many other cars. 

Could there be a stronger indica- 


tion of downright good value than 
this spontaneous and widespread 
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Winning a Wider and Wider Field 


adoption of a tire whose first cost 
is, of course, greater? 

If there wasn’t something more 
tangible than mere good looks and 
social distinction—the mass of 
motorists would never pay the 
higher price. 

That something is, of course, 
greater goodness, and greater com- 
fort, less-power-lost, and more-mile- 
age-gained. 

Extreme flexibility and resilience 
enable Goodyear Cord Tires to 
absorb road shocks without danger 
of stone-bruise and blow-out; assist 
in a quicker get-away; and make the 
car coast farther. 

Their size is much larger, and 
they have much greater air space, 
than ordinary Q. D. clinchers. This 
increased pneumatic cushion empha- 
sizes their comfort and offers further 
effective insurance against trouble. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron. Ohio 





















































He- Beet sogh = 
Ch types, for gas- 
cline, and electric cars. 
Goo Tires, Heavy 
Tourist Tubes and Tire 
Saver Aeseogerice, are 


Double-thick Alle, 
Weather and Ribbed 
Treads for rear and 
front wheels. The deep, 
shart All-Weather grips 
resist skidding and give 


great traction. The rib- to get from 7 
bed Tread assists easy ps Service Station 
Steering. ; Dealers everywhere. 









Makes An Expert of the Amateur 


While gritting your teeth over a back-lash snarl, you hg had to pa 
and exclaim in ciuitanon. of the ease and accuracy with whi expert beside 
you—the old greybeard of many summers’ casting aguiesse-tiie his bait out, 

with nary @ Mig S snarl or catch. 
fifteen, years of fishing experience will give you that same deftness 
on 2 skill. _—. ‘es ‘walt those weary years when inventive genius placed within 
reel with which you can cast, with all the expert’s ease, this season, 
on The ‘ very next trip—NOW! 


The “Pflueger-Redifor” Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel 


a is Smet pean, ie ers as well as experts. VEG 
Automatic thumbers, attached to the flange of the spool enclosed aw 
within the reel, free from all dirt and chance of harm, thumb me- 
chanically, as the bait slows down. 

Will hold from 60 t 100 yards, according to size line used. 

Price, $7.50. (Fully guaranteed against defects of all kinds, FOR ALL TIME.) 
oe anaes eee eee, we will send it, postage prepaid, on receipt 
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Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Ashaway, ReIs 


Dear Mr. Crandall:=- 


Ashaway 


. Ae Je Crandall, Esquire, 
Vice-President and Manager 


In looking over the present and past business comections 


ree eesreseeereveusseonetinnentnnneennnenenezennonoonnneennnnennenenennnnnensnennnanuonueneanennnnnneneenenenenerneotonnonneninNnttanntntitentneenes 
nenenneneneveneenent 
‘ 


avneenenecenenvenenevensoneenee inn 


of this Company, going back beyand its incorporation, and to the time of its 








first establishment in 1863, we find that the Ashaway Line & Twine Mfge Co., 
together with their predecessors, have been continually on our bookse 
: We can very truthfully, and we think only fairly, state, 
that during this long period the various pods of your mamfaocture have been 
absolutely dependable, and that we have had none tut satisfied customers for 
_ the goods whioh you have supz 
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Company, end under its present management, that we om safely guarentee to 
our customers the quality and standard of goods as represented, and we our 
selves consider your product superior to any other in the market. 

Assuring yot of our high Appreciation and trusting that 
our business relations may continue for many years to come, and with kind~ 
est personal regards, we are, : 


Yours very truly, 
De. Pe WINNE 
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Here Are Six Great Killers— 


And Twenty-four Interchangeable Combinations! 

Realizing the great and well known fish-getting qualities of spinners, the Pfluegers have here 
devised a set of spinner baits, with interchangeable parts readily attachable, to enable the angler 
to meet any and all conditions of water, time of day, season of year and other causes, with a 
bait that will attract game fish under the special conditions existing at the moment. This year 
don’t start away on that long anticipated trip without having in your tackle box at least one set of 


“Pflueger-Lewis” Interchangeable Spinner 


Each set contains:—Two rust-proof piano wire shafts, each with a ‘Jack’ to 
which the blade is secured; one hollow point double hook, ringed size 1/0; one 
hollow point Czlifornia bass hook, ringed size 4/0, with a copper ——’ wire 
attached; one Wyoga bass fly, Royal Coachman pattern on a hollow point Sproat 
hook, ringed size 2/0; one hollow point treble hook, ringed size 1/0, feathered, 
and six interchangeable spoon blades. 


u a dealer cannot supply you we will mail you one set postpaid on receipt 
0) UU. 


( The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. Dept. 21 Akron, Ohio 
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NOTICE—Write for free copy ‘‘Tips on Tackle’”’ containing much information of interest to anglers. 














SCIENTIFIC ANGLERS MEET AT NEWARK. 


Editor Angling Department: I understand 
that the National Association of Scientific Angl- 


| ing Clubs will hold their 1916 tournament in the 
' east. Can you tell me where and on what dates? 


F. C. M., Daytona, Fla. 
The 1916 tournament will be held this year in 
Newark, N. J., under the auspices of the Newark 
Fly and Bait Casting Club, on August 23, 24, 25 
and 26, from their platform in Weequahic Park 


lake. 


ANTI-BACK LASH REELS. 
Editor Angling Department: Are anti-hack 


| lash reels reliable, and as good as the casting 
| reels without the anti-back lash attachment? 


J. L., Ridgewood, L. I. 
Such reels are especially good for night cast- 


| ing, and for the angler who does not have much 


time to spend at the art. They are considered 


reliable. 


‘ WADING FOR BLACK BASS. 

When casting with a bait rod from a boat, or 
at long distance while wading, either microp- 
terus or his big mouth relative is a pugnacious 
individual at times apparently devoid of fear of 
man. At least we conclude this from his delib- 
erate rushes at the bait. But, when you go to 
wading streams for them, you will find them just 


| as wary, and possibly a trifle more susceptible 
| to outside disturbances than trout. 
| est muddying of the water will run them to their 
| crypts. 


The slight- 


If you really want to test their sensi- 
tiveness to extraneous influences, just try dry 


| fly casting while wading upstream dry fly water. 
| Naturally black bass will not be found in- abun- 
| dance in dry fly water, but when they are found 


there and the water is wadable, just see how dif- 
ficult it is to approach them. The first step 
you make upstream in the pool, they come rush- 
ing by you with alarming speed, and your most 
delicate efforts go for naught. In fast water it 
is different. There the little warriors seem to 


| revel in combativeness, and put aside their no- 


tions of aloofness toward man. 


BASS AND SALMON FLIES. 

More attention should be given to tying bass 
flies. There is a healthy demand for such a 
product. The tiers at present see not much of a 
line of demarcation between the heavy affairs 
for bait casting, and those that should conform 
every way to the light fly rod. Creations so far 
have been limited to large hooks, and patterns 
that resemble no fly upon which bass feed. All 
bass flies, or at least the majority of them, are 
merely enlarged duplicates of trout patterns. It 
would pay tiers of bass flies to visit the streams 
and observe what the bass chiefly feed on in the 
way of insects. They would discover that the 
willow flies and others so ravenously seized by 
bass, correspond only occasionally in pattern and 
size with what the market provides. Even the 
salmon fly tier, though he has no knowledge of 
the requirements of bass fishing, has produced 
patterns that are well adapted to bass streams. 
This is the explanation of the recent vogue of 
salmon flies among bass fishermen. 





WASTED POWDER. 

A man who never before had been duck hunt- 
ing shot at a duck in the air. ; 

“Gee!” exclaimed the amateur’s friend, “you 
got him.” 

“Yes,” returned the amateur, “but I might as 
well have saved my ammunition—the fall would 
have killed him anyway.”—New York Globe. 
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THE WEAPON OF THE HOUR. 
By Fred. O. Copeland. 

F the children of Uncle Sam really have to 

come forward and shoot to kill, a good round 

‘ per cent. of them will not be at a loss to know 
which end of the rifle to point. It is true that 
the army of sportsmen’ which each season goes 
into the autumn woods and the greater army. of 
citizens which does not but in which the heredi- 
tary cunning of the trigger finger must lay dor- 
mant, would need real experience with the mili- 
tary rifle in order to make things seem unfriend- 
ly in the yonder trench. 

To this end the National Board for Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice has sought within its means 
to familiarize the citizens of the land with the 
military rifle. During the first five months of 
this year 443 civilian rifle clubs, 7 college rifle 
clubs, 2 preparatory and military school rifle 
clubs, 31 high school rifle clubs, have been or- 
ganized, making, with the clubs previously or- 
ganized, 1,315 clubs. Every one of.the forty- 
eight states except four has at least one club 
which falls in one of the above groups. 

A rifleman is developed in the following manner : 

“Slow Fire,” the target being marked after each 
shot and a spotter indicating the exact location 
of the hit. 

“Magazine Fire,” the target being exposed 30 
seconds. Five shots are fired during the ex- 
posure. If there are more than five shots on 
the target it is not recorded and another string 


is fired. The idea is to fire deliberately instead | 


of rapidly. 

“Marksman Course” is fired at 200 yards, no 
rest being used. “Slow Fire”; 5 shots prone, 
5 kneeling, 5 squatting, 5 standing, and the same 
is gone through with in “magazine fire.” 

“Sharpshooter Course”: the arm, hand or rifle 
must touch a post or parapet. “Slow fire,” 
200 yards, 5 shots standing from post rest; 300 
yards, 5 shots kneeling from trench; 400 yards, 
5 shots sitting or squatting from trench; 500 
yards, 5 shots prone from trench, then a skirmish 
run of 20 shots. 

“The Skirmish Run” begins at 500 yards, 5 
shots being fired at each of the above distances 
and positions. The targets are exposed thirty 
seconds for each range and down and one half 
minutes for each advance which is at double. 
time. 

“Expert Rifleman Course” is fired at 500 yards, 
no rest being used. Five shots are fired “slow 
fire,” prone, kneeling, squatting and _ sitting. 
There are four strings of changing position fire 
of 5 shots each. 

“Changing Position Fire” is shot at the target 
up 5 seconds, down 5 seconds; one shot at each 
exposure, the sequency positions being: prone, 
kneeling, squatting, kneeling, and prone. 

The military rifle used by the United States 
Government at present is the Model 1903 Spring- 
field rifle chambered for the Model 1906 cart- 
ridge. It is a bolt action rifle, that is, a repeating 
action which works by means of a bolt on the 
right side which is lifted up and pulled back to 


eject the empty shell, and pushed forward and | 


turned down again to feed in a new cartridge 
and lock the action. The magazine is a box 
underneath the bolt in which the cartridges are 
placed, either one at a time or from a clip, the 
clip being a brass strip which holds five cart- 
ridges by the grooves in their heads. When the 


atcion is pulled back, the extractor yanks the | 


cartridge out of the chamber and as it reaches 
the rear position is kicked out of the action by 
the ejector. The bolt, in going forward, scrapes 
a new cartridge fromthe top of the magazine 
and pushes it ahead of it into the chamber. 
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$25 for the Greatest Sport Boat in the World 


It’s:a Mullins Steel Duck Boat. Light! Noiseless! Swift! Safe! 
Clean lined. Easy to handle. Dead grass color for“blind” shooting. 
_ Can’t sink, leak, dry out or open at the seams. Never requires calking. Needs no 


boat house. Thousands in use. Twenty years boat building experience backs 
them. Built in the world’s largest boat factory. Guaranteed from bow to stern. 


Whether you hunt, fish, camp or all three—a Mullins Steel Duck Boat will double your 
pleasure in the big outdoors. Our catalog showing over forty models of all kinds, is ready 
to mail and your boat is ready to ship, Price, $25.00. Bowfacing oars, $9.00 extra. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 721 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats 


MULLINS 


STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 
















First Printing, 4% Million—Ready August 10th . 7 


‘WHEN bacaeeag 
A MAN’S A MAN 


Illustrated by the Author Cloth 12mo $1.35 


WHEN A MAN’S A MAN is a fine, big, wholesome novel of simple sweetness 
and virile stren3th. While the pages are crowded with the thrilling incidents 
that belong, to the adventurous life of the unfenced land depicted, one feels, always, 
beneath the surface of the stirring, scenes the great, primitive and enduring, life 
forces that the men and women of this story portray. In the Dean, Philip Acton, 
Patches, Little Billy, Curly Elson, Kitty Reid and Helen Mannin3 the author has 
created real livin}, breathing, men and women, and we are made to feel and under- 
stand that there come to everyone those times when in spite of all, above all and 
at any cost, a man must be a man. 


Popular Edition. One Million Copies 
The Eyes of the World — Also Ready August 10th 
Under leased rights by A. L. Burt Co., New York 


Illustrated Cloth 12mo 50 cents 
Over 34 Million Copies Have Been Sold at $1.35 


Clune Film Producin3, Co. will have ready August 15th, Premier Production of “The 
Eyes of the World,” visualizing, the story in a Cinema-Theatrical Entertainment. 


Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling, of Dan Matthews 
-The Winning, of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


Nearly Seven Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright's books have been sold 
The great heart of the reading public is an unprejudiced critic 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 
oy E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 4% 
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Our Expert Line 


Hard Braided, P the Highest Grade of Silk. The 
Strongest Line of its size in the World, Used by 
Mr. ker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf 
sed. Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.25. 


Trout Flies 


price........$1.00 


Sout dozen. 
price......+-$3.50 


FLY RODS, 8 or 9 
BAIT RODS, 86 ¢ 
CASTING RO 1 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip...... 2.00 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 2.50 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings 3-50 


ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us. 16 to 19 ft. 


. 5 or 6 feet 


The H. H. KIFFE CO. %2"¢8%7 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 













It Pays to Be 
Particular 








Whenever you want beer, be 
sure of the best beer brewed. 
All you need to do is to 
remember to order by name— 


Moerlein’s 
BARBAROSSA 


Sold at all the best places 
Brewery Bottled Only 


The finest, purest, most delicious 
beer ever brewed anywhere. Order 
by name, remember - “BARBA“ 
ROSSA.” Your dealer will 
deliver a case at your home. 


Take a Case Along to Camp 


Watch the Crown Top. See 
that it bears the name 
“BARBAROSSA.” Accept no 
imitation. Write for’ prices 
to your nearest dealer or to 


THE CHRISTIAN MOERLEIN 


BREWING CO., Incorporated 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








The Thomas hand made split bamboo fishi 
rod has been perfected to meet both the a 
around and the various a uirements 
of the modern angling sport. of the 
finest bamboo, pa resilient, solani jointed 
and balanced. the Thomas rod the acme 

of perfection has been obtained. Send for for 

evr interesting booklet. 
F. E. THOMAS, 117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 










FOREST AND STREAM 








This is the Campfire that all lovers of the out-of-doors are invited to “set in at,’ and pass 
along the good things that come their way. As you look around has it ever occurred to you 
that the men worth while were always ready to help their brothers? This is particularly 


“characteristic of sportsmen. 


FOREST AND STREAM each month will award a prize of any five-dollar article 
advertised in its columns to sportsmen telling the best story or contributing the most useful 


advice on fishing, hunting or camping subjects. 


To the second best will be given a copy of Nessmuk’s great book, Woodcraft. 





IN CLOSE QUARTERS. 
FTENTIMES in the hurry to get to the 
fishing grounds we are apt to forget to set 
up the rod before starting, and then the 

problem of setting the rod confronts us just 
when we are in a crowded boat or canoe. How 
to do this; especially with a ten or eleven footer, 
and do it without injury to the rod, scaring the 
fish or falling overboard then becomes somewhat 
of a proposition. 

If you have any kind of a rod, and the rod 
should be the choicest part of your equipment— 
it is up to you to keep it in shape. And the 
mere fact that you are in the crowded quarters of 
a boat or canoe and needs must set up this im- 
portant implement, is no reason why you should 
push it over or under the benches by the fragile 
tip. The rod, much less the tip, is not meant 
for this purpose and the sooner you learn this 
and rid yourself of this foolish habit the longer 
will your rod last to go with you to many an- 
other fishing tour and give you the pleasure you 
are after. Now there is a way to do all this and 
not knock the guides into kingdom come, scrape 
the varnish off or break the tip. It’s just a knack. 


Proceed as follows: place the reel on the reel- 
seat and run the line through the guides of the 
butt section, drawing through about eight or ten 
feet. Arrange the sections of the rod in order of 
their position on the rod on the bench in front of 
you, guides all the same way, run the line through 
them in order being careful not to turn them, 
and as each section has been taken in turn, pull 
your line through a few more feet so that there 
will be considerable line beyond your tip joint; 
set the tip in the second joint, then the second 
and tip joints together into the butt section, see- 
ing that your line is in proper running order 
through all guides. 

Your rod is now set up minus the leader. A 
few false casts, letting out line, will soon bring 
the loose end of the line to your hand and you 
can then put on the leader, flies or hook. 

This certainly is much more easier than the 
old method and there is no danger of doing any 
damage to that rod. It’s time tried and found 
to be the goods, 


THE VAGRANT DOG IN THE GAME FIELD. 


FACTOR in the maintenance of the game 
A supply of a region is the vagrant dog which 

is permitted to run at large in the cover in 
close season. It makes no difference whether the 
animal is well bred or a cur. A dog, when per- 
m:tted to wander about at will, exercises many 
oi his wild traits of a predatory nature. He has 
no perception whatever of property rights. He 
will chase rabbits with unbounded enjoyment. 
He will rob the nests of game birds, kill and eat 
the young quail and partridges, and betimes he 
will harry and kill sheep. 


Hounds in particular are conspicuous offenders. 
They have an insatiable appetite, are eminently 
vagrant and predatory in their habits, and from 
their keen sense of smell, great endurance and 
skill in pack work, have superlative powers of 
predatory destructiveness. In the South the 
vagrant cur is particularly and offensively de- 
structive. 


No owner has any right to permit his dog or 
dogs to run at large, and the more offensive or 
destructive vagrant dogs become, the less value 
will dogs have in the eye of the law. The va- 
grant dog is one of the chief problems which 
game preserve owners have to meet, but there is 
no doubt that, when it becomes serious enough, 
i+ is as a rule fully settled, and not at all to the 
advantage of the dog. ; 


These remarks apply more directly to regions 
and localities which do not enjoy regular super- 
vision, but the vagrant dog is the same in any 
locality. Laws against him are becoming more 
stringent as his possibilities for evil are realized. 
Remember also that the veneer of civilization 
that the dog has acquired is very thin. The well 
mannered companion that you know at home is 
apt to be an entirely different animal, once he 
shakes loose from control and goes faring afield 
on his own account. 
















Getallthe benefit of eee ee 
comfort, safety and life in a cottage. 

in wood: 
stponsb isp andenenae ie hag cope agate 


CANVAS 
CARC © COTTAGE 


frames; wooden fi oors in 
dows; two or more counpertasenia, ae Soe foot ventilating 
between roof < enpandhe w and fly Sy protects 

ly make 


space 
and rain; walls and curtain 
room at small a atone’ cout 


WRITE FOR CATALOG on complete line ae cottage, 
automobile, wall, scout and other tents. 


We sell direct where we have no dealer 
THE CLEVELAND-AKRON BAG CO. 
Wagner Awning and Tent Dept. 
1884 E. 40th St., Cleveland, O. 


SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


‘we sleep is more healthful or restful than Weep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Pere 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 
Ask for Catalogue of our guaranteed Mattresses 
for home, camp, yaeht and antemebile use. 
















NEW EDITION 


ui) will soon be ready. Mr. Kephart has spent over two years }jji 
i rewriting his old Look, the recognized woods authority for |) 
i] 10 years. Absolutely up-to-date. So tremendous is theamount {|| 
of infor mation supplied, two volumes were necesse ry. i 
Vol. 1 “Camping” [ready July 30) is devoted to tents. 

camp equipment. duffle, making camp, camp cookery, etc. 
Vol. Il “Wooderaft” [ready this fall} deals with jj 
| knowledge essential to the man compelled to live in the 
| wilderness on his own resources, making use of such 
| materials as are at band. 

\ es copies, cloth $1.50; leather $2.00: ene 10 ets.: 
Wii] sets, cloth $3.00; leather $4.00; postage 20 

i utes taken new by your dealer. 


! OUTING PUB. CO., 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


TIRED OF THE SWEATER. 
New York, July 3, 1916. 
Editor Nessmuk’s Campfire: 

I am sick of the sweater. Ever since, as a kid, 
I began to read Forest and Stream, it has been 
dinned into my ears and head, “Take a sweater 
with you to camp.” I have done so invariably. 
I know all the good about sweaters—and all the 
bad also. I will not discuss the former, or cuss 
the latter quality here, but suffice it to say that 
the sweater and I have parted company. There 
is made in this country somewhere, although the 
average sportsman would never know it if he 
waited to read about it in the advertising columns 
of the outdoor press—a garment known as the 
beach coat, which is a close fitting garment, but- 
toning up the front with snap buttons, and with 
four or five pockets, also closing with snaps. 
The material on the outside is a firm, smooth 
cloth, and on the inside is apparently fleece-lined. 
The coat is so cheap that I doubt whether it 
would pass an all-wool or even half-wool test, but 
it is snug and warm when buttoned and not 
warm when worn open. The coat is not guar- 
anteed waterproof, but it will hold a barrel of 
water, apparently, before leaking through, and in 
that respect, as in many others, has the sweater 
“backed off the map.” 

Some day the fellows who make these kinds of 
coats will awake to their opportunity, and begin 
to tell sportsraen about them, -but, on second 
thought, it may be that so many wise ones are 
grabbing them up that there is no need of ad- 
vertising. 

At any rate, the man who wants the comfort 
of a real coat, and has grown tired of the 
sweater, which is not a woods garment, and never 
was, ought to know that there is something bet- 
ter. No, I won’t tell you where. The makers 
might get down on me and refuse to sell me 
another. 

Oxtp Camper. 


LEFT LEGGEDNESS. 

T is a familiar fact that a person lost in the 
| woods or on the prairie wanders around in 

circles to the right. The reason is found in 
the demonstrated fact that the human race is 
right-handed and left-legged. That is, the left 
leg is stronger than the right one; and the con- 
stant tendency, because of the greater activity 
of the left leg and the longer stride taken with 
it, is to bear to the right. Locomotion is a con- 
tinuous pedestrian match between the right leg 
and the left one, and the left is continually getting 
ahead. As has been said, the left-leggedness 
complements the right-handedness of the major- 
ity of the race; and per contra, it has been dem- 
onstrated that left-handed persons are right- 
legged, and in walking bear to the left. From 
which may be drawn the useful hint that if a 
right-handed person and a left-handed person 
shall yoke up together they will probably steer a 
straight course through the densest woods on 
the darkest night. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
ANGLING CLUBS. 
The ninth annual tournament of the National 


Association of Scientific Angling Clubs will be 


held this year under the auspices of the Newark 
Fly and Bait Casting Club of Newark, N. J., on 
August 23, 24, 25 and 26. 

Arrangements are now being made to make 
Newark’s newest hotel, the Robert Treat, the 
headquarters of the association during the tourna- 


ment. 
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suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has two sacks, you can clip one fast tothesup- 


porti 
All sizes. Malied tar plain peckage on re- 
colet ot oe Se 


You Can Get Em With a Caille 


FoR you can go to the big fellows’ 
el panty ye mg re ne 
boat and off you go, 7 to 10 miles an hour. 


With Starter 


by be an pg hte ore Ay needle aes ~ 
just a strap— t hard— zip! 
ge No blistered hands nor aching 


justments mace a magneto. built 
reversing motor. 
in flywheel. Watenentedl theneer 
exhaust. Details in Caslog No. No, 0. 
Larger engines in Catalog No. 24. 


The Caille Perfection 
Motor Company 


THE STORM Wind and Rain Proof—ao 


KING LANTERN Candle Power % cent per hour. 


Spee 15 hours on one filling 
gasoline or kerosene. The 
highest powered, most econom- 
ical, and safest lantern ever 
made, for farmers, dairymen, 
contractors, sportsmen, watchme 
and for shows, boats, rail 
yards and way _ stations. Auto- 
matically cleaned, cannot clog. 
No wicks to trim, no chimneys 
to wash, no smoke, no smell, no 
dirt. A Fo and profitable 
seller for dealers and agents. If 
you want one for your own use, 
ask your-nearest hardware dealer 
to send for one on trial. If you 
want the agency write for our 
Special Lantern Proposition. 


NaAssvaat STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
#6 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


For the very same reason that other great 
sportsmen do and have done for 30 years. 


th 
MEEKREELS =: ie 
of of reel spor sportsmanship smanship because oye their 
superior ity and satisfactory ser- 
vice. The Meek has won more trophies, twice 


over, than all other reels combined. Write 
for Catalogue — which shows full line 


B. F. Meek & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 








‘ no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 
slides. It is made just as nature 


With the.S.S.S. you always have a clean 


ing straps while the other sack is cleaneed 
if not satis- 


MEYERS  MANUFACTU RING CO. 
52 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
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fore Ww. ALEING. Instruc- 
tive because of value in 





determining 
coments. 
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76) RTSMEN. It Tanuee 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or various 











ints. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health r 


because its inter- 
estin notations 

real_incen- 
tive WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
Awalk for health, 






»susiness or pleas- 

om anywhere, 
the 

Ped- 

ometer the 


hole story of just 
bow far you have 
travelled. 


GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 
Sold. by All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St.,. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








J. KANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





and manufacturer 7 Se eyes or birds, animals 
and manufacturing a specialty. Send for 
prices. All kinds of oe ge sed skulls for furriers and 
taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET, NEW YORE 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


Closest Rolling ‘Umbrella in 
the world, with $ 8,50 50 
WONDERFUL ASSORTMENT OF 
ke fdthan 
: Inc. 
178 FULTON STREET, bet. B’way and Church St. 


OUR LATEST CREATION 
14k. gold cap- 
UMBRELLAS WALKING STICKS, 
Branch Hudson Terminal Building 


Mi THE TOOTHPICK 
ped handle... 
CANE-UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS, Etc. 
Fulten Street Entrance 


Dixon’s 
Graphitoleo 


“The graphite gun grease.” Selected flake 
graphite—the best known lubricant, combined 
with a rust preventing mineral grease. The very 
best lubricant for gun mechanisms, reels, etc. 


Send 15c. and dealer’s name for sample tube 
No. 52-H 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 





| Grant. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 H-6 
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Year after year we hear that J. M. Avent, of 
Hickory Valley, Tennessee, will not go to the 
prairies or be seen on the grand circuit and 
next we hear, the Avent outfit is already on the 
prairies or has been there for some time and 
always in a perticularly favored locality. His- 
tory repeats itself and with becoming regularity 
for Mr. Avent. There was the usual crop of 
rumors that Avent would not be out this season, 
but we have just been informed that the Avent 
outfit is now encamped upon the prairies ninety 
miles straight north of Denbigh, N. D. Ninety 
miles straight north of Denbigh lands you on 
the Manitoba border, which enables Avent to get 
his dogs at work in Manitoba several weeks be- 
fore the North Dakota law permits of them 
being worked in that state. 

For a great many years Avent’s training was 
done by a colored boy named Charley, that he 
had raised and broke. Many men, when they had 
nothing to do, attributed Avent’s remarkable suc- 
cess to Charley and consequently Charley was 
in demand. 

Eventually he left Avent and went to the 
Pacific. It has not been recorded that Charley 
has done much or his dogs have done much on 
the grand circuit since then, and the following 
year Avent had another colored boy as well 
trained as Charley, younger, keener, and more 
active. 

A goodly number of men have come and 


| gone in the field trial world since Avent first 


blew a whistle over Roderigo and some of the 
old champions that have been identified with 
his name but if among them there was a keener 
man or one who could get up earlier, stay up 
longer and bring more keenness and love of com- 
petition to bear we have never met him. There 
is always more or less talk that Avent will only 
win with certain dogs. This is sheer nonsense. 
We have watched him for years. Avent runs 
every dog to win. He is out to win and he is 
too smart a man to let any opportunity get 
away. Winning a field trial is too much of an 
uncertainty to take chances. 


Colonel W. D. Gilchrist, of Courtland, Ala- 
bama, one of America’s premier handlers, who 
at one time and another had been identified with 
about as many field trial surprises as have been 
sprung on the disciples of the check cord and 
the whistle, is at Towner, North Dakota. In fact, 
he has been there for several weeks, not break- 
ing dogs, but getting ready to do so. Colonel 
Gil has been sick—just a touch of liver or malaria 
or something that was annoying without being 
real serious enough, however, to keep his mind 
turned toward the big stretches of the country 
of the pinnated grouse and the land of ozone. 
There was nothing for him to do but to buy a 
ticket for the north, where he will be joined later 
by Mrs. Gilchrist, the charming daughter and 
the ever faithful and always competent John 
“T have only a few dogs,” writes Mr. 
Gilchrist, “but will do the best I can with them.” 
Gil always has been known as a few-dog man 
and he certainly has doné a lot of winning with 
those few dogs. 


“Nothing to complain of but mosquitoes,” 
writes Bob Armstrong, of Braber, North Caro- 
lina, who is now at Homefield, Manitoba, with 
a string of bird dogs. “I have the best six 
Derbies I have ever seen in my life; they were 








“IN THE REALM OF THE FIELD TRIALS 
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good when I came up here and they are getting 
better every day.” There is no man on earth 
who knows more about a bird dog than Bob 
Armstrong and no more thorough and conscien- 
tious breaker. The Armstrong family have been 
writing field trial history for half a century on 
both sides of the water and no one will be sur- 
prised if the redoubtable Robert, the head of 
the clan, writes a page or two this season. It 
is in the blood. 


Roy P. Garr, who is a son of that veteran 
among handlers, Edw. D. Garr, is branching out 
for himself and this season will take on a string 
of shooting dogs as well as a few field trial 
prospects for trying-out purposes. Naturally, he 
learned many of the ways of the handler—the 
inside ways, I mean—from his father, for Ed. 
has always been known as the “Kentucky fox” 
in this handling game, but there is a great 
amount of natural aptitude about the son and 
he has acquired things, or they have just come 
to him naturally, that are original with himself 
and now he need not take lessons from any one. 
It was Roy Garr who broke Louis McGrew’s 
setter bitch, Old Joe’s White Fox, which enabled 
her owner to win the subscription and the all- 
age stakes of the English Setter Club’s trials at 
Medford last spring and it was Roy who put 
the finishing touches on quite a few others in 
the McGrew string. They say poets are born 
and not made; that is true of handlers, too, for 
one man might spend a lifetime trying to get 
results and never succeed, while another, with a 
natural aptitude will prove himself efficient in a 
few years’ time. Roy Garr has been around dogs 
since his boyhood days, it is true, but he has 
been breaking dogs only about three years. 
Now he is ready to take his place with any of 
the old timers, for few have anything on him. 
He did not go to the prairies this year, but he 
is well located at Sulphur, Kentucky, where he 
is doing his early fall training, and then later on 
in the season he will be located on a ten thou- 
sand acre preserve near Letohatchie, Alabama, 
where birds are so plentiful that he can find 
from twenty-five to thirty bevies a day. 


No one knows whether or not J. A. Gude, the 
Bruceville, Indiana, handler, will make the whole 
field trial circuit this season or not. One thing is 
certain; he is not getting together a large string 
and he has not gone to the prairies, but no doubt 
by the time the big trials of the south are on 
the calendar he will very likely be in line with 
a few that will be able to take care of part of 
the money—when the purses are divided. 


O. S. Redman is another of the young handlers 
who has been coming to the front very rapidly. 
Last season was his first year on the professional 
circuit, but he had the distinction of winning 
first money in the Derby of the United States 
trials at Grand Junction, Tennessee. This was 
the largest Derby stake of all the quail trials 
and it was some feat to capture it. The dog 
which carried the honors for him was Kirk’s 
Buss, a son of Wise’s Ruby Sport and Kirk’s 
Maude. He is the property of H. D. Kirkover, 
of Buffalo. Redman located at Rinard, Illinois, 
early in June where he had the advantage of a 
good game country and ample acreage. It was 
here that his good Derby string received its pre- 
liminary work-outs. On the first of August he 








treked to the north country, locating in the 
vicinity of Denbigh where the All-America trials 
are to: be run. Redman has a good string this 
year, consisting of a nice lot of Derbies, both 
pointers and setters. Among his pointer Derbies 
are three Kidwell Comet puppies which he thinks 
are going to show the right kind of form to 
win a place once in a while. He will also have 
several dogs of H. D. Kirkover, one of them 
being Kirk’s Buss the United States Derby win- 
ner of last season. This young dog will make 
his debut in the all-age stakes this coming 
season. Kirk’s Buss has had a world of experi- 
ence on game and therefore should be in line 
to repeat. Immediately after the trials last 
January Mr. Kirkover took this young dog with 
a number of others: tq his preserve in North 
Carolina where he killed birds over him until 
the close of the season the first of March. If 
anything makes a dog wise in handling game ft 
is this kind of an experience. 


W. H. Beazell, known to most field trial con- 
stituents as plain Bill, has had some reverses 
through distemper and other causes this spring, 
but the irrepressible Bill is just as optimistic as 
ever and will have a few of his sprinting kind of 
puppies to show. He located at Carlisle, Indi- 
ana, in the early spring and went on to the North 
Dakota prairies with Redman the first of August 
to be ready for the All-America trials at Denbigh. 


The Tennessee handler, W. H. Martin, is at 
St. John, North Dakota, working his dogs ‘in 
preparation for the trials, and in a recent letter 
says that he is satisfied with his dogs. Every- 
body that knows Bill will at once say, “he must 
have some corkers,” for if ever there was a man 
in this world who is hard to please with a bird 
dog it is W. H. Martin and it may as well be 
said that he has turned out some of the greatest 
dogs that this country has ever seen. Bill 
Martin for years trained shooting dogs in Okla- 
homa and Texas. Fred Stephenson of Chicago 
and Menominee, Michigan, was one of the first 
men to recognize Martin’s extraordinary skill 
as a breaker and persuaded him to take a trip 
over the Grand Circuit. Martin, just to show 
that his heart was right, hit the Grand Circuit 
at the hardest spot in the line, namely, at old 
Grand Junction, and the trials of the United 
States field trial club. If there is one trial that 
a handler wants to win it is the United States. 
They fight just a little bit harder there than at 
any other trial. To make a long story short 
Martin cleaned them at Grand Junction and the 
next year at the All-America when the peerless 
Momoney was in the heydey of his glory, gave 
him the race of his life and had Avent ridinz 
with his hat in his hand. Momoney won, but 
there were many who believed that Sports Count 
Whitestone-Martin’s dog won the race. An- 
other great dcg that Martin brought out and 


started on his winning career was Benstone; in | 


fact, he has a long list of winners to his credit, 
and not runaway winners, but thoroughly broken 
dogs, for he is one of the few men that can 
break a dog to handle without checking his range 
or breaking his spirit. Martin has in his string 
this year the celebrated field trial performer Joe 
Muncie and May Blossom, a bitch that many 
sportsmen are sure is the greatest chicken dog 
that has ever lived. 


The reports that we get from Dakota and 
Manitoba are: that they had five feet of snow 
last winter, an unusual amount of rain this 
spring and summer, with the result that all of 
the pot holes and little creeks are full of water 
and that while the hatching of chickens has been 
late they were never as plentiful as now. 
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Scenes at Last Year’s G. A. H. 


Don't Miss the Big Shoot! 


Bigger and better than ever this year—handsome 
trophies for the winners—an outing full of pleasure 
and a tournament that will test your gunskill to the 
limit. Make sure to be on hand for the 


Grand American Handicap 


St. Louis, Missouri 
AUGUST 21 to 25 


Ten traps will be in operation. Ideal conditions are anticipated. All 
of the country’s shooting stars will be there and every man will have his 
chance to win the Nation’s Shooting Honors and the trophy that goes with 
them. Get ready now—come and bring the folks. St. Louis is easily 
accessible and there’s a good time in store for all. 


Plan Your Vacation to Include G. A. H. Week 
For program and_ =special information write to 


E. Reed Shaner, Sec’y Interstate Ass’n, 219 Coltart Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or The Sporting Powder Division of 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


592 Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Del. 


To reach the shooting grounds take Delmar car on Olive Street 
to Delmar Garden—auto service thence to the grounds 





Fine Fishing Tackle 


Our Factory and Salesrooms are under the same roof 


Better Tackle here for your money -no matter 
what price Tackle you buy. This we guaran- 
tee and you may look to us for the fulfillment 
of our guarantees of the goods we make and 
sell. The price you pay will be refunded if the 
goods are. not satisfactory. Take your cue from 
the Country’s best anglers and buy from us. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for a copy of our Catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


105-107 Fulton Street NEW YORE CITY 








Sportsmen who once 
take Nyoil into camp 
with them always de- 


upon it to 
Firearma,tackle and 
tools at expert effi- 








as lu 
ure, clean and odorless and 
roa or chill. It is obtainable from 
all sporting goods and hardware deal- 
ers. Large bottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. 
Trial size 10c, 


Wm. F. Nye, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Special Offer— By Mail Postpaid 
3 DURO Guaranteed Shirts sent postpaid on receipt of $2. 
Handsome tie included for names and addresses of 5 
friends. You owe your pocket book a trial of this famous box of 
shirts guaranteed not to shrink, fade or rip in six months’ 
wear or new shirts free. Made of fine white le shirt- 
ing material with neat stripes of blue, black and laveu 
der. One shirt of each color same size to the box. You 
will find them tasteful and refined. Cut in the popular 
coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fash- 
ionable. Sizes 14 to 17. You cannot buy such good shirts 
for the money at stores and would get no guarantee of 
wear. Catalog of DURO Shirts & Furnishings on 
request but save time by ordering to-day. Jf not satis 
factory on arrival keep the tie for your trouble and on 
receipt of the shirts we will gladly refund your money. 

Our advertising would not be in 100 leading magazines 
if we were not responsible. Highest Bank References. 
Room 201. Goodell & Company, 158 E. 34th St., New York 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the Wi 


Tobacco Habit 
(7a BANISHED in 









inst heavy odds and means 
@ serious 6 to the nervous system. Let the 
tobacco habit quit YOU. _ It will quit you, if you 

Redeemer, ing to 
directions for two or three days, It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 
drugs of any kind. It is in no sense a substitute 
for tobacco. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or 
to continue the use of the remedy. It makes not 
a particle of difference how long you have been 
using oan, Daw much you = or in what form 
you use it—w er you smoke cigars, ——- 

ipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff, Tobacco 

leemer will positively banish every trace of 

desire in from 48 to 72 hours. This we absolutely 
guarantee in every case or money refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing the 
deadly effect of tobacco e human system 
and positive proof that Tobacco Redeemer will 
quickly free you of the habit. “ 

Newell Pharmacal Company, 
550 St. Louis, Mo. | 


© og Se Nm MN MW” oN 
Dont Throw Away 
mi ‘Your WornTires 
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(otorists are 10,000 to 
eice Brom a, age of tives by hall colina’ thane ren 
Seect-senaees do the same--Durable 


501 Tread Blidg., Denver, Col. 
E. 91 Transportation Bid., Chicago 
720-915 Woolworth Bi. New York 


AMAZING BARGAIN! 
Geouine Standard Visible Ojiver Typewriter 
« ---latest Model 5, back spacer, tabulator, color 
writing. Nothing lacking---metal case. 


TRIAL--No Advance Payment! 
Send a little bit each month until our small price 
is paid. No red tape. Send for our amazing Bargain 
offer and FREE Typewriter Book today. Noobligation 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIRUTING SYNDICATE 
1510-71 T Wabash Avenne, Chieago 
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“ DREAMIN’ 
IN TH’ DEN. 


By W. Livingston Larned 


—— 4 





(Illustration by the author.) 


An’ Day, most through with roamin’ is a-puttin’ up th’ bars. 


a4 Lodge Fire burns as brightly as a bunch of mountain stars, 


Th’ dogs—they’re sort uv sleepy, in th’ corner, over there, 
And.ME—well—I’m contented wtih my pipe an’ easy chair. 
Around about, and over, in th’ big room—see ’em stare— 

Th’ Trophies of my huntin’ an’ th’ game fish from th’ stream; 
I do th’ same things over as I sit an’ smoke—an’ dream. 


(The whirling waters, white wich spray, 
The dark trees, bending over. 

A flash of silver and of grey 
That’s Heaven, to a Rover. 

The net’s fine web shot into s}ace, 
The song of reel a-humming. 

Oh, what a magic loafin’-place 
When Luck—and Fish—are coming!) 


There, fast, above the mantel in an honored spot and fine, 

I see that Old Trout glimmer in the golden glow, an’ shine. 
With rods festooned about it and with flies of multi-hue, 
They seem to kind o’ beckon for a day’s sport, out to you. 

A Shadfly—yes, a dozen—an th’ longhorn’s orange glint, 

Th’ drakes an’ duns an’ “needles” each one ready for its stint 


(Continued on 


(Once more I’m in my lithe canoe, 
Where spruce and pine are scenting; 

Once more, the skies are opal-bluc 
And roofs are made o’ tenting. 

Once mor: the game fish leap an siari, 
The dim pools show a di:nple, 

And all Life seems so true at heart, 
So HONEST and so SIMPLE.) 


opposite page.) 









DREAMING IN THE DEN. 
(Continued from opposite page.) 


Th’ Lodge Fire is a Camp One, for an hour, 
in th’ dark, 
I see th’ kettle boilin’ an’ th’ Wind blow up a 
spark. 
Then—Dawn—and Mountain quarry—Bruin snif- 
fin’ of th’ breeze; 
A deer comes helter-skelter, through a screen of 
slender trees, 
Or Mr. Rabbit dodges at th’ scarey sight he sees. 
Th’ guns in racks, are waitin’—there are paddles 
—there are lines, 
There are trails, as yet uncovered in the silence 
o’ th’ pines. 
(Once more I hear the rifle’s crack; 
And see a brown blurr shifting; 
A dog’s bark’ sounds, and echoes back, 
And snow-white smoke is drifting. 
Th’ air is sweet with growing things; 
Th’ very fir trees love you; 
And by th’ way th’ south wind sings 
You know its fair above you.) 


IT IS A SCOOTERUS MIGRATORII. 
New York, July 4, 1916. 
Guessing Editor Forest and Stream: 

Permit me to take a stagger at your Unnatural 
History Guessing Contest. 

The duck you outlined in the July Forest and 
Stream is a bird of the future, not of the present, 
but it exemplifies perfectly the wonderful scheme 
of protective nature coloration. It shows old 
Mother Nature adapting herself to modern scien- 
tific conservation. The coloring of the bird re- 
veals a map of the zones in which spring shooting 
is allowed, those designated in white being where 
it is safe for migratory fowl to linger. Thus, by 
consulting her feathers the bird will not remain 
in doubt as t» the next stopping place. Let us 
bestow on this new species the name of Scooterus 
Migratorii. A. U. Dossun. 





FRED HALL, President 








JUDGES: 








DERBY: Open to all Pointers and Setters whelped on or after January 1, 1915. 
divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. Entries to this stake close July 29, 1916, with $15 forfeit, $15 additional to start. All 
nomination fees must be paid by August 12 or nominations will expire automatically. 


ALL-AGE STAKE: Open to all Pointers and Setters. Two-thirds of nominating and starting fees divided 50, 30 and 20 per 
cent. Entries to this stake close July 29, 1916, with $15 forfeit and $15 additional to start. Nominations 
will expire automatically unless paid by August 12. 


CHAMPION STAKE: Open to all Pointers and Setters that have been placed in any amateur or professional field trial; $300 
to the winner. Nominations close August 1, with $25 to nominate and $15 to start. No running will be 
done in heat of the day. The owner of the winner becomes custodian of the Doctor Rowe Cup, which 

must be won three times by same owner before title is fixed. 


For information and entry blanks address 


FORESTAND STREAM 


OUR UNNATURAL HISTORY GUESSING 
CONTEST. 


The great success attending the inauguration of 
our Unnatural History Guessing Contest induces 
the presentation of a second subject as outlined 
below. We will not spoil the contest of wits by 
giving a hint as to the probable species of the cur- 
rent month’s lesson, except to say that the 
friendly, open countenance you are now gazing 
upon is not a figment of the artist’s imagination. 


It is real. 





Thus far no one has won the prize offered for 
a solution of last month’s mystery but we have 
selected one or two of the best guesses, which 





AMBROSE GAINES, First Vice-President 


ALL AMERICA FIELD TRIAL CLUB’S 
Fifth Annual Prairie Chicken Trials 
For Pointers and Setters 


to be run at Denbigh, N. D., starting August 29, 1916. 


Fred Hall of Detroit, Michigan, William Bruette of New York and a third judge to be announced later. 
Two-thirds of nominating and starting fees 





WILLIAM BRUETTE, Secretary 


WILLIAM BRUETTE, care of Forest and Stream, 
128 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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may furnish a clue that will lead to a closer 
answer. 


LEM IS MISTAKEN JUST THE SAME. 
Horse Hollow, Ky., July 3, 1916. 
Guessing Editor Forest and Stream: 

Lemuel Hangover, one of our more or less 
esteemed citizens, who has seen stranger things 
in natural as well as unnatural history than any 
man, woman or children in this county, says your 
question is easy. He met that duck one night 
this spring. Lem was proceeding slowly home, 
about midnight, and so strongly did.the beauty 
of the evening impress him that he mistook the 
location of the town bridge, and walked straight 
into the deepest hole in the creek. Lem’s enemies, 
not counting his wife, swear that he fell off the 
bridge, but let that pass. At any rate Lem 
grabbed frantically at the first thing that offered, 
in order to save himself, and succeeded in laying 
hold of a fluttering object, that in its effort to 
escape, dragged him to shore, where Lem, in a 
sportsmanlike spirit, released his hold and per- 
mitted his rescuer to fly away. 

Lem’s powers of observation, while a little 
confused by the events just mentioned, were clear 
enough to picture in his mind’s eye a large piebald 
duck, mapped exactly like yours. Lem insists, 
however, that when he saw the bird it was glow- 
ing all over like an automobile searchlight. 
Probably this is a scheme of nature to enable 
the duck to hunt at night. Your picture, no 
doubt, was taken in the daytime, when the light 
had been turned off—at least that is Lem’s theory, 
and he is our only authority. He has seen even 
more wonderful things during some of his 
solitary observations on the way home nights, 
and perhaps I will be able to get him to record 
these for you in the near future. Stimulate 
Lem’s enthusiasm with a five dollar bill, give him 
a few hours’ start, and he will keep your new 
column supplicd with material for a year. 

VERITAS. 
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Oldtown Canoes, Tents, 
Complete Camp Outtfits, 


Guns, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle 


If interested and not in town to call at our store, send for 
Catalogue 70 F—for Camp Outfits and Summer Goods, 


4 71 F—for Fishing Tackle. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 
Re 


The most discriminating gun users in America shoot guns made by 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn.,U.S.A. 


Makers of Guns that Satisfy 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 
Resident Agent, A. W. duBray. P. O. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Order your shotgun ammunition with 


| CURTIS’S & HARVEY 
Diamond Smokeless Powder 


which combines all the advantages of both 
Bulk and Dense Smokeless Powders 
without any of their disadvantages 


- Specialists in all that is Best and 
most practical for real sportsmen 


‘VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 


| 200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











NEW YORK 





MUSCALLONGE ON THE FRENCH BROAD. 
(Continued from page 1090.) 

tackle, when you are fishing for big game fish. 

And so, though this kind of experience costs 

dear, it is always worth while if ite lesson is 

accepted—and lived up to. 

If I can get to that pool again, when the water 
is low and clear enough, I shall try to relieve 
the fish of the uncomfortable mouthpiece he 
may have been carrying around with him all 
this time. 

As to the muscallonge in the French Broad 
river, that is a fish I used to take with minnows 
in the same stream years ago. The French 
Broad is one of the branches of the Tennessee, 
the Tennessee flows into the Ohio, and the Ohio 
into the Mississippi. The very largest fish I 
have heard of in this little river of ours this 
high up, ran into the 30 pounds. 

And I am told there is in or about the Pot- 
hole, a fish “as big through as a telegraph pole,” 
and “at least 5 feet long.” He has been seen 
there, so the report goes, for the past ten years. 
I am anxious to get hold of him, and I am going 
to try to. 


GUIDES’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
TOURNAMENT. 

The Nova Scotia Guides’ Association will hold 
its annual tournament and competitions at Lake- 
side Park, Yarmouth, on August 10 and It. 
There will be, as usual, canoe races, rifle shooting, 
trap shooting, fly casting, log furling, and many 
other competitions. A new feature this year will 
be the “Running Deer” target. The principal 
ammunition companies will send expert shots to 


give exhibitions during the two days. An in- 
vitation has been extended to the New Bruns- 


| wick Guides’ Association to send duly qualified 


guides from that Province to take part in the 


| sports. 


The richest prize list ever offered will be for 
competition this year. A special feature will be 
a trap shooting event between J. S. Boa, of the 
Dominion Cartridge Co., J. Walker Andrews, 
professionals, against N. W. Boylston of Prince- 
ton, Mass., and H. A. P. Smith, president of the 
Guides’ Association, Digby. Tents, wood and 
water will be provided free for the use of the 


| guides. The proceeds from this meet will be 


donated to the Patriotic Fund. This tournament 


| will undoubtedly be the biggest sporting event 
ever held in the Maritime provinces. Pro- 


gram giving list of events and prizes for 
same will be provided upon request by Roy S. 
Kelley, Secretary Guides’ Association, Yarmouth, 
N. S. 
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Forest and Stream Is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 
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Edited by Fred. O. Copeland. 

Among the dreams of the strange and beauti- 
ful days that were, when to your school-boy’s 
brain each outing to the windswept hills, each 
gleam and gloom of the forest brought the large 
excitement, there must alwdys come the longing 
to feel again this wild pulsation. With the fulfil- 
ment of greater joys long anticipated, new ones 


seem no longer new; but to trapshooters a para- | 


mount pleasure lies waiting. It would be hard, 
indeed, to find a trapshooter whase heart does 
not flutter at the thought of attending the Inter- 
state’s greatest classic at Saint Louis this month. 
And to you who participate in this week of joys 
when new acquaintances will be made and from 
which you will carry away remembrances that 
are ever a pleasure, Forest and Stream speeds its 
message of goodwill. 


TRAPSHOOTING HAS HEART THROBS. 


The more a man follows up tournaments, and, 
in fact, the local shoots of his club, the more he 
firmly resolves to eliminate that certain missed 
target in his score. Time and again he has 
seen it shut him out of the prizes even in so 
long a program as a 200 bird go, and he is quite 
likely to catch himself meditating on the uncer- 
tainties of life. As a matter of fact every shoot- 
er knows he and his associates must season 
themselves to omit seeing this missed target in 
their own and the other fellow’s score for it 
is not unlike the case of Mark Twain and the 
proud owner of an odd looking yet high-born 
dachshund. 

Someone asked (Mark why he acted as if. he 
didn’t see the dog. 

“Because,” replied Twain, “I was afraid the 
owner might be sensitive about having it.” 

Verily, the old heart throb, once claimed alone 
by the owner of a muzzle-loader who with game 
in sight feverishly split the charge overboard in 
his haste, is not lost even in these last days. 


TAKE IT EASY! 


We have had it called to our attention more 
than ever this year that the man who tightens 
nearly all of his muscles and is almost rigid when 
he goes after his target, steadily weakens as the 
150 or 200 target program of the day wears on. 
Often times the last few events finds him “up in 
the air.” Of the many little “tricks of the 
trade” that go to break targets here is a thought 
that can safely be followed out; learn to handle 
yourself so easily that you will minimize the 
handicap the physical fatigue the end of the day 
naturally brings. “Losts” cost as much in per- 
centage in one event as another. 


AFTER YOU HAVE ARRIVED. 

We like to compare our sport with other sports 
and in nearly every phase it is different. Ath- 
letes arrive at the pink of condition only after a 
severe course of training. The trapshooter at- 
tains a condition of proficiency by gradual and 
pleasant stages. When he steps to the score he 
is no different than he has‘ been for the preced- 
ing month or year even. He is his natural self. 





a 


his hand in and may enjoy in full the social ele- 
ment that is so inherent in the sport. Indeed, He is a spectator and a participant and the blend 
he need not give up any of his habits or hobbies is entirely pleasant: it is an ideal condition that 





If he trained it would spoil him; he simply keeps 
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REVOLVERand oun | Nie, 
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— for the feeling of confidence 


with any standard arm 


N the old days, when the average pistol 
never got out of the bureau drawer, any 
ammunition that would go off and throw a 
bullet from the muzzle probably seemed 


good enough. 

Today, when even the oo has learned to land 
in the bull’ s-eye, you find him asking questions and 
getting the facts about ammun:tion—and the sale an 

stige ° Remington _ UMC Ammunition ‘ts 
Coe ahead of all previous high marks. Uniform 
results can be had only with uniform ammunition. 

Ask revolver shots in any city or town where to get 
cartridges for any standard make of arm, and you will 
realize what Remington UMC prestige means. The dealer 
with the Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC on his store 
is Sportsmen's Headquarters in every town. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition m the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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but bring them along with him so long he would not change if he could. 
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as he lays them aside when he is in actual action. 
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First in America, Best in the World, 
Are JACOBS BIRD -HOUSES 


Direct from our factory to user, 
the most successful bird-houses in 
existence at lowest facto: ices. 

JACOBS PAYS THE IGHT 
to our nearest steam railroad 
freight station. 

Twelve beautiful designs of col. 
my houses for the _—— Martin 
Individual nest-boxes for Wrens, 
Bluebirds, Swallows, Chickadees. 
Flickers, Titmice, Weodpeckers, etc 

Sheltered Feeding Devices and 
Food Tables, Cement Bird Baths 
and Drinking Fountains. Genuine 
Government Sparrow Traps. 





Our Inaorsement president-Manager. 


Mention this magazine and send 10 cents for our 
beautiful bird-house booklet. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 
#4 South Washington Street WAYNESBURG, PENN. 


i'M THE GUY THAT 


run tue mostra The Newest Success 
ee oe ee on the Market 


WHEELER’S FOLDING FRAMES 
FOR MOSQUITO BAR 


Can be set up and taken down in an 
instant and any child can operate it. 
Can be used on all kinds of beds or on 
” the floor or ground. Made of best 


material, Patent Pending. 
FRED H. WHEELER 


MAKER 
4019 Greenlea Place, ST. LOUIS 
Send for Circular 
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‘or 76 years we have made on the 
same - the Milam Frankfort, 
Kentucky Reel. Ask your dealer to 
show you our new rman silver 
reel. Price $6.00, jeweled; $5.00, 
plain bearings. If he can’t, write us. 


R C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Kv 


If you want 
to buy a dog 


read the KENNEL MART in the columns 


of FOREST AND STREAM 
128 Broadway, New York City 


Indian Bead Work 
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Ancient Stone Relics, Elk Teeth, Gems, Minerals 
Wholesale and Retail 
Relic Price Catalogue, 22 pages, osc.; Mineral Price 


Catalogue, 22 pages, osc. on selection with 


references. 


L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, S. Dak. 


Over 33 years’ experience by the - 
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THE WESTERN HANDICAP 


ONE OF THE LATER CLASSICS OF THE 
SEASON PROVES A BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


ITH the dial hovering around the hour of 

6 o'clock, the curtain dropped Thursday 

evening, June 15th, on the big shooting 
tournament on the Omaha Gun Club’s model 
grounds across the Big Bridge. This was the 
eleventh session of the great Western Handicap 
under the splendid auspices of The Interstate 
Association, with the Hon. Elmer E. Shaner, as 
usual, the master hand. 

As is generally known, the Western Handicap 
is one of the five stellar Interstate shoots, and 
second only to the Grand American. This is the 
third time Omaha, and the Omaha Gun Club, 
have been honored with this event, and they are 
already laying their plans to outbid all competi- 
tors for the 1917 session, which it is hardly likely 
in opposition with so many enterprising and de- 
serving cities, that they will be successful in their 
laudable ambition. At that, no better point could 
be possibly selected in all the fair land, as the 
Omaha Gun Club’s park, located as it is on the 
Iowa side of the river, atop an eminence on the 
rolling Missouri and commanding a grand out- 
look over river, hill, bluff and vale, and with a 
wide expanse of sky for a background to shoot 
against, makes it one of the most satisfactory, 
cleanest and fastest shotgun grounds in the world. 


But the big handicap. The weather was ideal 
—the perfect Nebraska article, which can be 
beaten nowhere. A tremendous downpour Mon- 
day night served to put the grounds in admirable 
condition and tempered the atmosphere to a 
point that was absolutely heavenly and - the 
grounds vere never in better shape for a shoot- 
ing carnival. There was $1,000 added money to 
the prize list—$s500 by the Omaha Gun Club and 
$500 by The Interstate Association. These fig- 
ures show that trapshooting is no piker’s sport. 

While the real tournament did not start until 
Tuesday morning, at 9 o'clock, Monday was 
occupied by over 100 arrivals in practice, and 
some cracking good shooting was done. For in- 
stance, Claiborn B. Eaton of Fayette, Mo., broke 
his 100 straight. 

Eaton isn’t unknown as a tournament shooter. 
He won the Grand American Preliminary Handi- 
cap a year or so ago, and last month won the 
Missouri State Championship at St. Louis, com- 
pletely outdistancing a big field of sportsmen 
from all sections. 

The amateur who came nearest Eaton here 
broke only ninety-seven, so it is easy to see just 
how fast a pace the Missourian was setting. 

Considering that this Tournament was shot 
across five traps, twenty targets to an event, 
and considering the fact that the traps are all 
new, the targets fifty-yard targets, the pullers 
slow at times, and the sky line entirely new to 
this shooter, his performance was quite remark- 
able. 

William R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, Ills., a profes- 
sional, drew a century run in the preliminary 
too, but, being a “pro,” his score counts for noth- 
ing but a run. 

Del Gross of Kansas City and Ed. O’Brien of 
Florence, Kans., also professionals, broke 99 out 
of a possible Joo. 

Mrs. Ad Topperwein of San Antonio, a pro- 
fessional, broke ninety-six. 

Ray Kingsley, treasurer of the Omaha Gun 
Club, broke ninety-six. 

$1,000 or more added money applied to the 
several events as follows: 


Added to the Western Handicap, $200.00. 

Added to the Preliminary Handicap, $100.00. 

Trophies for. the winners of the first three 
places in the Western Overture, $25.00. 

Trophies for the women, $25.00. 

‘One cent for each target trapped in the nine- 
teen regular program events, added to the Squier 
Money-Back Special Fund, $400 or more. 

On opening morning exactly 148 gallant knights 
of the scatter tube faced the traps, fully 60 short 
of the number sanguinely expected. Still that was 
an array of talent any tournament may feel 
proud of. The card, 150 targets, 16 yards, and 15 
pairs, and Billy Hoon, of Jewell, Iowa, spilled 
the beans with 100 straight, winning the Introduc- 
tory trophy over the field, setting the record, and 
spoiling what would otherwise have been a de- 
lightful day to several other ambitious contest- 
ants. In passant, Billy is one of the star amateurs 
of the country. 

He won the Preliminary Handicap at Spring- 
field in 1912, and tied for the amateur cham- 
pionship the same year, but was shot out by 
Ed. Varner. Hoon won the Grant Park Pre- 
liminary at Chicago last year. He also annexed 
the Western Preliminary at Denver in 1906. 

Eddie Varner of Adams, Neb., took second 
prize with a score of 99 out of 100, while W. H. 
Fickle won the third prize with the same score, 
Varner having defeated him in the shoot-off of 
their tie. 

Bart Lewis, a professional, also broke his 150 
birds; but all he received was a lot of congratula- 
tions. That comes of being a professional. 

The first 100 birds in the program counted in 
the Western Introductory, Varner shot eighty 
before he missed one. His afternoon’s work was 
perfect until he reached his final event. Then 
he made a jump-up on the fourteenth target. 

The big gallery gathered about the traps hoped 
Varner would get a straight so the two wizards, 
he and Hoon, could shoot it off. 

Claiborn B. Eaton, the Fayette, Mo., wizard 
who shot out the 100 bird program Monday, 
continued his good work and took third place 
among the high run shots. 

Bart Lewis, the professional, broke 150 straight 
dividing honors with Hoon. Billy Crosby was 
credited in the professional ranks with 148. 

The double event was the gallery attraction, 
I5 pairs. The veteran professionals Fred Gil- 
bert, Charley Spencer and Tom Marshall were 
high with 28. Of the amateurs, J. H. Severson 
was high with 27. There were at least 2,000 on- 
lookers at this event. 

Six members of the Olympic Team that went to 
the International Games in London in 1901, com- 
pletely vanquishing the British shots, and at 
their own style of shooting, were on the traps 
on the opening day, for the first time since they 
returned from abroad, covered with glory and 
lots of medals. There were ten members of the 
Olympic Team. The six here were Tom Mar- 
shall, the Chicago authority; Frank Parmelee, 
Omaha’s veteran; Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, 
Iowa; William Crosby, the O’Fallon, Ill, pro- 
fessional; Ed. Banks, the popular Hercules Pow- 
der man, of Wilmington, Del., and Chan Pow- 
ers, another eastern scattergun shark, and one 
of the old coteries that never again we fear will 
see a replica. 

Wednesday’s card—Western Special, 100 sin- 
gles, 16 yards rise, and the Preliminary Handi- 
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cap, 100 targets, unknown angles, 16 to 23 yards 
handicap. 

Shooting in a high wind, and firing from the 
twenty yard rise, George Nicolai of Kansas City, 
Missouri, a former Nebraska scattergun and live- 
bird marksman, won the Preliminary Handicap. 

But Nicolai needed all of his targets. He was 
closely followed by L. R. Coon of Panama, Neb., 
O. H. Coleman of Osceola, Ia., and E. (Bob) 
Tappin of Hoagland, Neb., who cracked 96 each 
in this program, firing from the sixteen, seven- 
teen and nineteen yard levels, respectively. 

More than 200 shooters competed in the two 
100-bird programs and sensational scores were 
the rule, despite the handicaps, imposed by the 
handicap committee and the high wind, which 
swept the traps from west fo east, causing the 
targets to take difficult angles all afternoon. 

In one instance, six consecutive squads shot 
better than 90 per cent. This is unheard of at 
a big tournament. Occasionally there are squads 


that shoot 90 per cent. or better, and sometimes | 


there are three or four of them consecutively, 
but never before has a record of half a dozen 
squads, all shooting better than 90 per cent. been 
hung up. 

Ninety-two out of 100 men won the Western 
Handicap on the closing afternoon of the big 
shoot, and that too under as difficult and tan- 
talizing conditions as ever afflicted this great 
event before. A fierce, old wind blew transverse- 


‘ly across ‘the grounds with hurricane speed, caus- 
\ fing the flying saucers to commit all sorts of 


( 


depredations in the way of sudden jumps, both 
up and down, contrary angles and culs-de-sac 
without number, and yet despite it all, a lad from 
Bleeding Kansas, E. T. Gibbs by name, was 
sturdy and steady enough to outstrip ISI oppo- 
nents with a score of 92, the lowest notch at 
which the event has ever been won during the 
eleven years of its existence. 

Along came J. Gilbert Fye of Ollie, Iowa, a 
wee bit of a village on the eastern side. Gilbert 
had an excellent chance to beat Gibbs, but 
cracked under the strain. He tied him, however, 
and after the balance of the fellows had com- 
pleted the program, the big shoot-off was staged. 

Gibbs ultimately won this, but it required two 
twenty-target events to settle the argument. East 
was down four in the first twenty, and in the 
second event Fye dropped his last target, being 
down five to Gibbs’ four. There were 500 per- 
sons about the trap watching the fight for the 
Western Handicap honor, the premier event in 
the big three-day shooting tournament at the 
Omaha Gun Club Park. 


Ray Ericson of Lake View, Iowa, and O: C. 


Bottger of Ollie, Iowa, got into a double-knotted’ 


tie in the race for third position. Both broke 
ninety-one targets in the 100-target race, and in 
the first shoot-off both cracked sixteen. But the 
second shoot-off Bottger fell off his stride and 
shattered but fourteen, while Ericson nailed fif- 
teen. 

B. F. Elbert of Des Moines and W. S. Fritz 
of Kansas City tied for fifth place with ninety 
out of 100. 

H. L. Kennicott, the Evanston, Ill, Profes- 
sional, did some remarkable shooting. Firing from 
the twenty-two yard line he broke ninety-five 
out of a possible 100, the best mark of the day. 

To Billy Hoon of Jewell, Iowa, and C. C. Tap- 
pan of Hoagland, Neb., went the honors for high 
average. Both broke 339 out of a possible 350 in 
the sixteen yard events. Ed. Varner of Adams, 
Neb., was third with 337 out of 350, and C. E. 
Eaton of Fayette, Mo.; William Ridley of What 
Cheer, Iowa, and John Gauer of Louisville, Neb., 
tied for fourth with 336 out of 350. 
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NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


from butt plate 
NEWTON ARMS CO. - - 


hand reloading tools. Send stamp for descriptive 








Highest velocity rifles in 
to muzzle. Calibers 


FISHING TACKLE THAT STAN 


the world. A new bolt action rifle, American made 


-22 to .35. Velocity 3,100 f. s. Newton straight line 
circular. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


506 Mutual Life i 


DS THE TEST 


. ORVIS RODS 
REELS, FLIES, MINNOW TRAPS 
Special Four Ounce Fly Rod Now Ready 
For Delivery 
Not the Cheapest but the Best Is Our Motto 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. Manchester, Vt. 
Catalogue on Request 



















Rags’ Royal Pauper 
Hard Cash Alford’s Royal Rags 


One of the most promising sires in this country. With 
very little opportunity he has sired Rowena, the great- 
est field trial winning pointer bitch that ever lived, and 
Adam a winner, and one of the best dogs on the circuit 
last season. 


Fee $25.00 





Write for Particulars 








WOODCRAFT 


By NESSMUK 


No better or more 
delightful book for 
the help and guid- 
ance of those who 
go into the wild for 
sport or recreation 
was ever written. 
No one ever knew 
the woods better 
than Nessmuk or 
succeeded in putting 
so much valuable in- 
formation into the 
same compass. 
Camp equipment, 
camp making, the 
personal kit, camp 
fires, shelters, bed- 
ding, fishing, cook- 
ing, and a thousand 
and one. kindred 

Beyond@y this the 
Cloth, 





topics are considered. 
book has a quaint charm all its own. 
illus., 160 pages. Postpaid, $1.00, 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
128 Broadway, - . New York 





TOM FIELD, Calvert, Texas 





BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHY IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
born in March, April and May, eligible to registration. 
Have some unusually fine females with unexcelled 
blood lines. Walter McRoberts, 1202 Knoxville, Peoria, 


Illinois. 
MANGE <<zems, car canker, goitre, cured or 


money refunded. Prepaid $1.25. Eczema 
Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 


SPECIAL PRICES QUOTED ON DOG BREAD 
DIRECT FROM THE PRINCIPAL DOG BREAD 
MANUFACTURERS—An opportunity that will not o 
cur again. For particulars and prices address. S. J 
F.. Care P. O. Box 1028 New York City. 


BEAGLES—SETTERS—POINTERS—Grown stock and 
puppies, ready to ship. 8 beagles, 2 setters at stud. 
Photos 4c. stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


COCKERS—Collies, Airedales, bull dogs, mastiffs; all 
varieties of toy dogs. Shadydell Kennels, York, Pa. 











WANTED-—Sportsmen and hird dog fanciers to 
know that they can see the big All America Trials 
in the movies. Why not have field trial night at 
Birds in the air, famous 
dogs pointing and ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, 
and the famous handlers and their dogs just as they 
appeared at the All America Trials. For full in- 
formation write WM. CORCORAN, care 220 Third 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE AIREDALE 


by Dr. Wm. Bruette 


An up-to-date treatise on these useful dogs. There 
is no better all-around sportsman’s dog on earth than 
a well-trained Airedale. This practical book tell: 
how to train them. 195 pages. cartridge board cover, 
price $1.00. Fully illustrated. 


your local movie theater? 












FOR SALE—Airedale puppies of quality. Eberhill Ken- 
nels, Rushville, Mo. S. H. Guyery, Owner. 


HOUNDS, HOUNDS, Re not a well bred 
and broke coon, fox or rabbit hound broke to gun and 
field. Fox, coon and rabbit hound pups, from the best 
of blood and broke stock, $5.00 each. Buy your dog now 
and know him when the season opens. Stamp for reply 
and photos. H. C. Lytle, Fredericksburg, 0. 


DOGS WHICH FIT THE GUN 


If you want a perfect-shooting dog or a high- 
class field trial dog write to me. 


My treatise 
on breeding and training the bird dog is now 
ready. Price one dollar. 


EDWARD D. GARR, La Grange, Ky. 





KEEP YOUR DOG FIT! 
‘onic 






PAP LEDIDON OAD DURES 





4 y, for unthriftiness, distemper and skin 
tae diseases. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 


Newbargh,N.Y.—THE. DENT CO.—Toronto, Can. 
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The Gun witha Conscience 


Absolutely Never Shoots Loose 


PRICES - $25 to $1,000 Net 


ASK FOR OUR ART CATALOG 


The HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 


80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 















Correctly Mounted 


Game Heads for Sale 


: Two mounted moose heads, 60 and 58 
inches, spread of horns, heavy palms and 
frontals. 


Two 50 inch spread moose heads. 

Large Rocky Mountain sheep heads. 

Mounted woodland caribou head of the very 
best class. 31 points; double brow palms. 

12 and 14 point mounted elk heads. 


Mounted 8 and 10 point black and white tail 
deer heads of best class; perfect in every way. 









Terms, prepaid by me on approval. 


EDWIN DIXON 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 
MAIN STREET 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 
CANADA 







SEASON OF THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN. 
(Continued from page 1081.) 
of the birds, which flush either to the right or to 
the left, and sometimes behind the sportsman 


who has lost an opportunity to shoot. For this 
reason experienced men approach the pointing 
dog from in front, so that he can see the ground 
beaten out in front of him, meanwhile giving 
his attention to locating the scent, which comes 
to him with all the vagaries of the shifting cur- 
rents of the light prairie air. 

Prairie chickens are sometimes killed with clods 
of earth, rocks, buggy whips and in former days 
the ten pound ten gauge was the popular weapon 
that belched forth one ounce and one-half of 


. number six shot, propelled by six drams of good 
old black powder, but in these days of smokeless 









powder, scientific gun building, and_ refined 
sportsmanship, the ideal weapon for the prairie 
chicken is the twenty gauge, weighing not over six 
pounds, with half choked barrels twenty-eight or 
thirty inches long loaded with % of an ounce of 
No. 7 shot. Some men use a heavier gun and 
longer barrels, but in doing so they invade the 
province of larger weapons. 

Don’t make the mistake of overloading your 
gun. The standard 20 gauge load of from % 
to % of an ounce of shot and a corresponding 
charge of powder will give you far better results 
day in and day out than any of the freak loads. 

American gun makers have made remarkable 
progress in developing the possibilities of the 
twenty gauge, and with the perfection attained 
by ammunition makers, they are now powerful 
enough for all upland shooting, and the man who 
has once seen a prairie chicken collapse at the 
pressure of the trigger, as he sights over the slim 
graceful tubes of the twenty gauge, will find 
that the twelve has lost its charm. 

In the course of a prairie chicken shoot the 
gunner will be called upon to negotiate as many 
different kinds of shots as will be met on the 


duck marsh. There will be some birds that 
flush from-under foot-and go’straight away only 
a few feet above the prairie. Others will flush 
at twenty yards and go straight up in the air and 
then beat it for the horizon line, while occasional 
birds, flushed by your dogs or companions, come 
sailing along and afford full quartering shots. 
The principal thing to remember is that the 
prairie chicken is a large bird and that its flight 
is very much faster than it appears to be. Usually 
it flushes from a distance of fifteen to twenty 
yards, and it is apparent that you will have to be 
quick with your first barrel and always ready to 
follow with the second. The birds that spring 
straight into the air, try and catch at the top of 
their flight, and be ready with the second barrel 
in case you miss. There is little danger of lead- 
ing the cross shots too liberally and it is well to. 
see considerable daylight below birds which are 


flying straight away above the level of the 
shooter’s eye. 


REGULARITY IMPORTANT. 

Time and regularity are important matters 
to the trapshooter. 
it becomes almost a matter of rhythm, the move- 
ments of each man fitting in with the “swing” 
of the others, and seldom does anything inter- 
fere, save perhaps a bird broken at the trap. 

There is no hesitation on the part of the good 
shot when the bird is thrown. With instant de- 
cisive action he takes the proper lead and fires. 
It may be that he realizes at the instant of shoot- 
ing that it is a “miss,” but still he shoots, for he 
knows that any attempt to get a second aim 
would be bad for the future. He knows the 
value of regularity. 


THE PIPING OF THE CLANS 

Up where, till within a very few years, the Lon- 
don or New York tailored man rubbed elbows 
with the artistically attired woods runner of the 
seventeenth century, trapshooting blossoms as the 
rose. The record sheets of a registered tournament 
of the Northern Club Gun Club of Edmonton, 
Canada has recently come to hand. The program 
called for 240 targets in 20 target events. Seven- 
ty-five contestants took part in this stiff program. 
The high score, 235x240 with its eight straight 


Westley Richards English Guns 


Westley Richards guns are made by hand throughout, each gun 
represents an individuality of its own, the result of trained craftsmanship. 


- 


— be 


They are fitted with simplified one-trigger inachanion, detachable locks 
and the strongest of breech construction. 


The CHICAGO PRELIMINARY HANDICAP Was WON By Mr. R. H. MORSE With His 


WESTLEY RICHARDS “OVUNDO” GUN 


Send for illustrated list giving full particulars of these weapons 
renumerating the many advantages of the ‘““OVUNDO”’ System to 


Westley Richards & Co., Ltd., Bournbrook, England 


Messrs. Von Lengerke & Antoine 
128-132 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The New York Sporting Goods Co. 
15-17 Warren Street 
New York 


or our Authorized Agents: 


H. G. Spurgeon 
230 Chambers of Commerce 
Winnipeg, Man. 





In a squad of trained shots | 
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G. A. H. Heroes Are Made on Fields Like These. 


events made by G. M. Cowderay, speaks well for 
the traditional clear grey eye that once tamed our 
western land and is now found, apparently with 
a vengeance, on the last frontier to the north. 
What a treat it would have been to have taken 
part in this tournament almost in the shadow, as 
distances go in far places, of old Fort Saskatche- 
wan! How about a Northern Handicap of North 
America? 


The Dui Pont Company have just issued a map 
showing the location of all the gun clubs in the 
United States. About 198,050 trapshooters regu- 
larly engage in the sport. Including all classes 
it is estimated that there are over 400,000 trap- 
shooters in this country. 


The delegates to the Twelfth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World were initiated to the charms of trapshoot- 
ing at Atlantic City a short time back. Great 
interest was shown and Philadelphia will see to it 
that no later convention is complete without a 
trip to Atlantic City. The attendance at the 
shooting school at Atlantic City has been large 
for the last few weeks and many have “gone 
straight” with the little guns. 


The Interstate Association presented 12 Trophy 
Cups in May and 9 in June to newly organized 
gun clubs. 


Some of the shooters who participate in begin- 
ners’ day events are quite naturally very poor 
and some are good, but seldom does one run 
across a beginner who can shoot as well as John 
Brogan. Brogan at one of the beginners’ day 
shoots in Philadelphia broke 24 out of his first 
23 targets and finished his string ef 100 with 91 
breaks. 


The Canadian National Exhibition has decided 
to hold a trapshooting tournament in connection 
with the annual exhibition in Toronto, beginning 
August 24 and running to September 11, and the 
dates set aside for such are August 29, 30, 31, 
September 1 and 2. 

The traps will be set overlooking Lake Ontario 
and will occupy practically the centre of the south- 
ern boundary of Exhibition Park, a part of the 
grounds largely used by the public. 

This exhibition is the largest annual affair of 


its kind held.in Canada,,and as such is advertised 
very extensively. 
The attendance last year was nearly 1,000,000 


people, and this should be materially increased | 


this year. 

Reduced railway fares will be available from 
all points in Canada and United States. From 
the exhibition standpoint of course, the tourna- 
ment is being “staged” as an attraction both for 
the general public and the shooter, and as such 
a five days’ program has been thought advisable. 

While the program has not been definitely 
decided upon, it will comprise a “Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition Handicap” and “International 
Championships” at single and double targets, as 
well as regular events, and it is expected that at 
least $2000 in trophies and cash will be added. 

The holding of a tournament before thousands 
of people who are out to be entertained and in- 
terested means a great “boost” for trapshooting. 


Wilmington (Del.) has a new trapshooting 
organization, and the promoters plan to make it 
second to none in.the country. 


Henry Pfirrmann, of Los Angeles, who won the 
California-Nevada State championship with 100 
straight and had an unfinished run of 111 straight 
is only a recruit at trapshooting. Three years 
ago this summer he was the rawest of all novices; 
now he is one of the best shots on the coast. 


Omaha handled the Western Handicap very 
well, and the Omaha Gun Club would be delight- 
ed if the Inter-State Association allowed them 
to stage it again in 1917. 





In the New Jersey championship tournament 
Cleve Speer broke 99 targets according to the 
referee, but Speer thinks he should have been 
given a clean score, asserting that he broke his 
gsth bird, which the referee decided was a miss. 





In a recent shoot at the Portland, (Ore.) Gun 
Club, Mrs. James Reed and Mrs. Carl J. Schilling 
tied for first honors and it was not until the 
ninth shoot-off that Mrs. Reed obtained a ver- 
dict. 





The tournament of the Paleface Shooting As- 
seciation at Wellington, Mass., did not take place 
because of the date being too close to the State 
championship tournament. 





; St <n 


Up in Alaska they have a lot of good trap- 
shooters. Juneau has a club of live business men 
and they shoot team matches quite often with 
a club of business men at Douglas, a “suburb,” 
across the Gasteneau channel. 





Portland (Ore.), is the first Western city to 
maugurate trapshooting at night. Targets are 
thrown regulation distance. Four 100-candle- 
power lights make the place nearly as bright 
as in the day. In the first shoot four of the 
sportsmen broke morse than 90 targets of the 
100 thrown. 





Eugene E. Reed, former Mayor of Manchester 
N. H., and one of the best known trapshooters 
in New England, has been appointed a Federal 
Commissioner of the Philippine Islands and left 


for Manila on June 15. The office carries a four- 
year term. 





The Westy Hogans shoot at Atlantic City in 
September will be held at Venice Park where 
it has been held for several ‘years. The Hogans 
expect 500 shooters this fall. : 


FISH AND SPAWN FOR STOCKING 


BROOK e.Attsizes 
TROUT inion 


assachusetis 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishme i i 
gnelh-coet black ler aaa isthe United 
: i hate ae wane bass in various sizes, rang- 
oe ating — to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatch 

. : . 
ea invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
NRY W. BEAMAN New Preston, Conn. 





















Brook Trout °,2! ases | for stockin 


brooks and lakes B 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warr “delivers 
anywhere in fine ouulitlen: ‘tee 


solicited. Correspondence 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 





_ RAINBOW TROUT _ 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 
hatchery, and you will be pleased with the result. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 












Stock Your Streams 
and Ponds with Trout 


My name and address is 


Lake covers about 


STOOP Rome e een eee ees eeeseseees 










Does your water now contain trout? .......... 
_ Fill in above, mail to us and il on 
interesting circular on Brook Trout and Bonn Fs 
for stocking. Address all correspondence to 
R. E. HAYFORD, Superintendent 
Willowemoc Creek Hatchery 
De Bruce - - - - SULLIVAN CO., N. Y. 
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RF warded for the pictures you snap. 
If vou allow us t> do your DEVEL- 

OPING, PRINTING and ENLARGING, Send roll 

any size and 10c. for finishing as sample of our e=0 

work.Valuable premiums and Camera advice free. 

PHOTO FINISHING © 0., 3159 Indiapa Avenue 
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SATISFACTION. 


What a satisfaction there is in running across 
a trapshooter whose gun actually fits him as 
closely as his own skin! The number of shoot- 
ers who complain bitterly that their guns do 
not fit is legion. 

It was our good fortune to shoot lately in a 
squad with a man whose gun not only fitted 
him but he had the courage of his convictions; 
it was a $500 gun, made, of course, by an artist. 

“Yes,” said he, with a smile in which love 
and satisfaction blended, “that stock”—and it 
was a wonderful piece of wood—‘“is a replica, 
so far as measurements go, of the stock of an 
old gun which I padded and whittled till it was 
just right. It’s fifteen and one-half inches long, 
the comb has a drop of one and three-sixteenth 
inches and the heel, one and one-eighth; you see, 
the heel is higher than the comb.” 

This sportsman stands without a peer in the 
trapshooting activity of his state and to watch 
the pair, sportsman and gun, stop targets is a 
treat. 


“TRADE REPRESENTATIVES CORDIALLY 
WELCOMED”. 


Where is there a man who is so, let. us say, 
queer that he isn’t perfectly glad to speak a 
complimentary word for the “professionals”; 
those thorough sportsmen who gladly run hither 
and yon to do you a favor, who shoot it out 
through foul weather and fair whether they feel 
like it or not. Verily, a “professional” shooter 
must needs be a man of many parts. He must 
be a good target breaker, a good “mixer,” be 
able to step into a vacancy in the office, to teach 
others to shoot, to unoffensively insinuate the 
goods he demonstrates are par excellence, and he 
must be a clean sportsman in every sense of the 
word. Many are the gaps they fill. The hands 
of the clock have not travelled far since a trap 
broke down during a tournament. The “pros” 
stepped in with a vaudeville sketch that many of 
the contestants of that tournament would be 


glad to pay real money to see again. Two rival | 


hand traps were brought out and a demonstration 
of high, low, wide, and fancy throwing was in- 
augurated that fascinated the entire field of 
shooters to the extent that the wait was a glad 
surprise. 

“Look at that one!” cried “pro” number one, 
“it'll reach the creek.” 

“There’s one that’ll catch it and push it along,” 
grated number two as he warmed up to the 
distance contest. 

In the dim distance was a house; a white speck 
on the landscape. 

“Pro” number one had stopped in the act 





of throwing a target, seemingly fascinated by the 
distant speck of white. 

“The lady is trying to move,” he exclaimed. 
“There’s a lady on the porch over there trying 
to get out of the way,” he persisted. He motioned 
toward the house for caution and started to— 
but the auto traps were again working. 


All but six of the State Associations have held 
their “State Shoots” and the winners will line 
up at the G. A. H. to see who is who. Their 
individual efforts at their respective shoots are 
recorded below. 

SPUN 5. nnencnatie Pfirrmann, Pe chan es és 100 


BAG, Ss sks aa uanend C. G. Burmeister..........<. 100 
Sere Wan. RII, s ncnaxiee ose 100 
WG Rs ob cds conees H. J. Pendergast........... 100 
PUBS caesewevacwn Bice Bell 5.5. ics Nowe 100 
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Sharks! Sharks!! 


The whole Atlantic seaboard is stirred up over the 
invasion of man-eating sharks. 








fish ofthe sea. 


Four hundred and thirty - 


including postage. 
Order these books 





MEE. bn cele cicw ete Ast iow. 5655 ce 100 
TOGA oo... 6 scans LeRoy Pickett ............ 99 
MEAS: S50. 00068 Gens Ge 08 us SSS 99 
Disk a cate since-aiee EE ronnie > chance on 99 
ES oxis<'e o siaty MS HOMO «5 nko 00s 99 
SE W. A. Weidebusch ....... 99 
Se EP. Biteotald o.« 0000000 99 
ee BORE DME ose k dee ose 98 
DI ass. 05cen sls silks CEN in wo Being as 09 08 
Kentucky ........ Ds Ss SOOT sd 5c dp So noe 98 
Maryland ........ SEINE RM cc's 6a sina sehen 98 
OS ere <p NE 5 xh Sec San Sines 98 
Bisssouri .....cke Co Bi ARNO eo a)c0 5 so. 6 ¥ vines 98 
BEOMMANA .... sound Koni tg AMT im 5 6 nechimeemcereare 08 
Nebraska ........ POE os Hac ‘sine vas oe det g8 
PBEION, 2. o once ccleede sae Ad Se eis cane 98 
BI Tia 50 +c0iel hs Ck oe bie kves 97 
eee ee Foo ccs aon ke 97 
BAN o.05 0c 0c cane FE, FAN ose be singin ~ 97 
MEDS na'p onset once BRE s oaboeeaks . - 
MR 056 ¢ duis S. W. Hamilton........... 96 
ns SA | | 95 
dine lo cng H. E. Thompson........... 04 
SUR ixicn wes oipaeg Ty DU SAMI  ncke wee radas 04 
Mermont ... 0.2.00 Douglass Barclay ......... 04 
NO se vw eve cee En SE go ka tee 8b 6810 9! 


Mrs. Harold Almert, of Chicago, is a real 
champion. She won the title in the recent Illinois 
State tournament in which the first State cham- 
pionship for women was conducted. She broke 
04 targets, and in the three days’ shoot she broke 
368 out of 400 targets, the best average ever 
compiled by a woman amateur shot in a register- 
ed tournament. 


Anglers of big game. fish, here’s your opportunity 
to distinguish yourselves, and’ atthe same time, 
render a service to ‘humanity. AG: ya ee st Ss oF - 


There are two baake which deat with the ‘da 
and aside: from that are the:two brightest volumes 
ever written on sea angling. 


Read ““‘THE LOG OF A SEA ANGLER, a 
by Pror. CHarLes Freperick Hotper, three hundred 
and eighty»pages of fascinating adventure with the big 
Price $1.60, including postage. 


Read “BIG GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED 
STATES,” by Pror. CHartes Freper1cK Ho per. 


trated and with many colored plates. 


never regret having purchased them. 


For sale by 


FOREST anp STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
128 BROAWAY, 











Sharks!!! 








three pages lavishly illus- 
Price $2.10, 








now and you will 













NEW YORK 


John G. Martin, of Harrisburg, Pa., has a run 
of 229 straight in registered tournaments. He 
broke 150 at Catawissa, had carried over a few 
from Allentown and then smashed some more 
at Newmantown. He is still going. 


A row of giant cotton wood trees on the new 
grounds of the Los Angeles Gun Club prevents 
the sun from reaching the shooter at any time 
during the day. 


Thomas Hale, with a score of 97, won the 
Tennessee State championship for the third time. 
He is the only trapshooter who has been able 
to put over a triple win. 


' Traphouses have been erected on the grounds 
of the Portland (Ore.) Gun Club that will hold 
30,000 targets. 


70,000 targets were trapped in the two days’ 
tournament of the California-Nevada State asso- 
ciation on the San Jose (Cal.) grounds. 


Shooters who had the pleasure of attending 
the amateur championship tournament of the 
New York Athletic Club and the Southern handi- 
cap in Memphis say that these were the best 
managed tournaments in years. 


Trapshooting is the one sport where luck 
doesn’t figure. You have got to deliver the goods 
in shooting at the targets. Close doesn’t count. 
Every break favors the shooter. 
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CANOEISTS—ATTENTION! 


Due to the resignation of Commodore 
Spaulding, of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation, and the fact that Rear-Commo- 
dore E. S. Dawson has been called to the 
colors, Mr. H. Lansing Quick, of the Yon- 
kers Canoe Club, who is President of the 
Board of Governors, has appéiited Mr. 
A. F. Saunders, of Syracuse, N. Y., as 
Acting Commodore. ‘4 

Mr. Saunders therefore takes up the | 
duties of the former Commodore and will 
have charge of the Association’s Camp, | 
which is to be located at Sugar Island, 
St. Lawrence River, from August 4th to 
12 inclusive. 

Mr. Quick also announces the follow- 
ing heads of Committees: Payne L. 
Kretzmer, Chairman of Camp Site Com- 
mittee; A. F. Saunders, Chairman of Re- 
gatta Committee; Jesse J. Armstrong, 
Chairman of Transportation Committee; 
Guy L. Boker, Chairman of Entertain- 
ment Committee; J. M. McKendrick, 
Camp Forester; Chas. Spaulding, Camp 
Bugler, and W. J. Wing, Superintendent 
of Camps. 

Mr. Quick also announces there will 
be no general mess this year, and the 
International Paddling Races will be 
postponed for the season. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meet and regatta of the Central Division 
A. C. A. was held on the Mohawk River, some five 
miles below the city of Schenectady, on July 7, 8 and 

The events were won as follows: 


Event 1—Open Sailing—Central Division Sailing 
Trophy. 

First—A. H. Davis, Edison Club. 

Second—C. F. Wolters, Rochester C. C. 

Third—R. L. Allen, Ka-ne-en-da C. C. 

Fourth—Mr. Bennett, Edison Club. 

Event 2—Cruising Class—Singles, Cedar Canoes, One- 
fourth Mile. 

First—Albert Geiger, Ka-ne-en-da C. C. 

Second—C. F. ‘Wolters, Rochester C. C. 

Third—E, H. Horstkette. 

Event 3—Cruising Class—Singles, Canvas Canoes, One- 
fourth Mile. 

First—Paul E. Murrey, Edison Club. 

Second—T. B. Rogers, Edison Club. 

Third—L. H. Willison, Edison Club. 

Event 4~—Racing Class—Tandem, One-half Mile. 
First—R. P. Kratz and W. E. Merz, Ka-ne-en-da C. C. 
Second—A. H. Davis and J. Gordon, Edison Club. 
Third—F. Geiger and Al. Geiger, Ka-ne-en-da C. C. 
Event 5—Tail-End Race—One-eighth Mile. 

First—L. W. Smith, Edison Club. 

Second—G. H.. Wingertszen, Schenectady Boat Club. 
Third—A. C. Brettle, Edison Club. 

Event 6—Racing Class—Singles, Single Blade. 
First—Albert Geiger, Ka-ne-en-da C. C. 

Second—E. S. Dawson, Jr., Edison Club. 

Third—A. H. Davis, Edison Club. 

Event 7—Cruising Class—Tandem, Cedar Canoes. 
cme P. Kratz and Wm. Hughes, Ka-ne-en-da 
Second—J. F. Myrick and F. S. Bennett, Edison 
Third—C. F. Wolters and R. F. Newell, Rochester 
Event 8—Club Fours—Racing Class, Single Blade. 
First—Ka-ne-en-da C. C. Crew—R. P. Kratz, W. E. 
Merz, Wm. Hughes and H. H. Kline. 

Second—Edison Club Crew—Ellms, Davidson, Gordon 
and Hedrick. 

Third—Edison Club Crew—Jacobus, 
Meter and Rogers. 

First—C. L. Bolster, Edison Club. 
Second—L. Scheibel, Ka-ne-en-da C. C 
Third—C. Von Sothern, Edison Club. 
Event 10—Tilting Contest. 

First—J. B. Rogers and C. B. Bradish, Edison Club. 
Second—A. Geiger and F. Geiger, Ka-ne-en-da C. C. 
The following Division officers were nominated and 
elected for the coming year: 
Vice-Commodore—F,. W. Peters, Schenectady. 


Dawson, Van 
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Rear-Commodore—K. J. Viola, Syracuse. 
Purser—C. F. Clark, Schenectady. 
Members of Executive Committee—R. L. Allen, Syra- 

cuse; E. S. Dawson, Jr., Schenectady; E. E. Lewis, 

Schenectady, and C. F, Wolters, Jr., Rochester. 
Member of Racing Board—R. P. Kratz, Syracuse. 


A. C. A MEMBERSHIP. 


New Members Proposed. 


Atlantic Division—H. Thornton Knight, Jr., River- 
dale, Md., by James W. Burch; Wm. J. Flanagan, 326 
E. 30th St., New York, N. Y., by Frank Dewan; W. 
Howard Hoeffer, 624 Fifth Ave., and F. B. Holmes, 616 
Main St., Stroudsburg, Pa., by E. M. von Steeg, Jr.; 
Leroy W. Hutchins, 56 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y., 
Alfred Chadburn, 1193 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y., 
Henry V. Doyle, Jr., 58 Hudson St., Yonkers, N. Y., 
Benjamin Greenhalgh, 39 Morris St., Yonkers, N. Y., 
and Philip H. Ackert, 152 Buena Vista Ave., Yonkers, 
N. Y., all by Alfred N. Rea, Jr. 

Central Division—Chas. W. MacLyman, 144 Lincoln 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y., by Francis Hall; Paul E. Mur- 
ray, 226 Liberty St., and Morgan C. Davison, 8 Eagle 
St., both of Schenectady, N. Y., and both by J. Gor- 
don; Clifton G. Found, 104 Jay St., Frank S. Bennett, 
26 Eagle St., Earl E. H. von Sothen, 231 Seward Pl., 
Philip M. Currier, 123 Park Ave., Harry A. Winne, 
233 Union St., Glenn H. Barnard, 28 Eagle St., and 
Raymond F. Newell, 21. No. Ferry.St., all of Schenec- 
tady, N. -Y., andealb by “E. S, Dawson, Jr.; GE. 
Wingertszahn, 703::Union St., Henry Muhrmann, 110 
N. McClellan St., H. F. Harvey, Jr., 306 Lenox Rd., 
Alonzo P. Walton, Jr., 25 Front St., George L. Bolster, 
Box 457, and Clifford Clark, 785 State St., all of Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., and all hy J. Gordon; Geo. F. Hed- 
tick, 172 Nott Terrace, and¥€larence W. Wolfe, 21 N. 
Ferry St., both of Schenectady,.N. Y., and both by 
ES. Dawson, Jr.; Louis J. Scheibel, 1220 Park St., 
Syracuse. 'N. Y., by Frank J. Geiger>- 

Eastern Division—Lloyd M. Crowther, 19 Rutland St., 
Brockton, Mass., by Fred Brodbeck; James Whipple 
Gamwell, Pittsfield, Mass., by H. M. Schwartz. 

Western Division—Russell Wiles, Riverside, Ill., by 
J. B. Lyon; Lester Beitel, Byron, [ll., Dalmer L. 
Sherman, Byron, Ill., Leo. E. Piper, Byron, Ill., Har- 
lan B. Kauffman, Oregon, Ill., and L. F. Mayewske, 
Byron, Ill., all by H. L. Boynton; O. B. Stavoe, 815 
La Trobe Ave., Chicago, Ill., Andrew J. Coward, 867 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., and Sherman Wick- 
wire, Byron, Ill., all by R. F. Abercrombie; Matthew 
G Ford, 112 Laken Terrace, Rockford, Ill., by H. F. 
Norris. 
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Ferociously Charged 


Theodore Roosevelt 


near Quebec, last hunting season. 


How the Colonel killed the Bull 
in self defense, after having previously 
obtained his legal limit of Moose, 
is told by him in the February 1916 
‘Scribner’, and by sworn affidavit 
at Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 
are abundant in parts of Quebec 


Province, as well as moose and bear. 


The Best Trout Fishing 


in the world is in the Province of Quebec, 
and so are the best Guides both for fishing 
and hunting. Read ‘Henry van Dyke’s de- 
scription of some of them in “Little Rivers.” 


Mining Rights 


are obtainable an most liberal conditions. 
Write for details. 



































Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream or 
mountain-surrounded lake ? 


You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from the 
Government of the Province, whether a 
resident of it or not, or by joining one of 
the many fish and game clubs. 


Write for an illustrated booklet on 
‘*The Fish and Game Clubs of Quebec’’, 
which tells you all about them, and address 
all enquiries concerning fishing and hunting 
rights, fish and game laws, guides, etc., to 


HON. HONORE MERCIER, 
Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, 


QUEBEC, QUE. 


TOBACCO 
HABIT 


A very interesting book has been ae on tobacco 
habit—how to conquer it quickly and easily. It tells the 
dangers of excessive smoking, chewing, snuff using, etc., 
and explains how nervousness, irritability, sleepless- 
ness, weak eyes, stomach troubles and numerous other 
disorders may eliminated through stopping self- 
poisoning by tobacco. The man who has written this 
book wants to genuinely help all who have become ad- 
dicted to tobacco habit and says there’s no need to suf- 
fer that awful craving or restlessness which comes 
when one tries to quit voluntarily. This is no mind- 
cure or temperance sermon tract, but plain common 
sense, clearly set forth. The author will send it free 
postpaid, in plain wrapper. Write, giving name an 
full address—a postcard will do. Address: Edward J. 
Woods, 1499B, New York City. Keep this advertise- 
ment; it is likely to prove the best news you ever read 
in this journal. 
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IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, American Fox- 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and 
Cat Hounds. [Illustrated 
catalogue for 5c. stamp. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS 
Lexington, Ky. 








The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
.offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
‘Wolf and rt Hounds, Coon and ssum Hounds, 
«Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; 
=also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on_ trial, 
«purchaser alone to jud, the quality. Satisfaction 
,guaranteed or money refunded. page, highly illus. 
strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for toc. 
in stamps or coin. 


High-Class Hunting 
Ca and Sporting Dogs 


such as coon; deer, ‘bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and 
foxhounds. Ferrets rabbits, guinea pigs, swine, 
young stock specialty. Ten’ cents for handsome 
catalogue of all breeds. Price list of poultry 
and pigeons, 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS 
TUNKHANNOCK, PA., DEPT. D 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Remedies | 118 West 31st Street, New York 


A reliable remedy for 
DISTEMPER in dogs of all ages. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Druggists or by mail, soc 


THE DENT MEDICINE Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Toronto, Can. 


Vickery Kennels 


The Vickery Kennels are the largest 
breeders and exhibitors of terriers in 
the world. Their dogs have won prizes 
and ribbons, not only at every promi- 
nent American show, but at the Eng- 
lish shows. Grown dogs for sale— 
prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 










A THOROUGHLY BROKEN CHESAPEAKE 
BAY DUCK RETRIEVER—(Bitch) pedigreed 
and registered. Trained and used by a market 
gunner, Has retrieved hundreds of ducks. Few 
dogs her equal as a duck retriever. Price $150; 
also young dogs partly broken; just right to 
shoot over this fall. John Sloan, Lee Hall, Va. 













FOREST AND STREAM 




















Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsfield, Pa. 
° zs s] (The Kennel that is B ws ca 
i “the blazing soul Rod. 
} erigo” back into the Setter) 
i offers the following sons of 
Mohawk II in e stu 
| $0; Babblebrock Bob, 
; Babble ‘ 
; Babblebrook & 
i fee $25; Mohawk Rodfie 
“aan mm; fee $20. 
Dnip bitches to Pittsfield, Pa. , 
BABBLEBROOK KENNELS 3 
22) Third Avenue - - - - PITTSBURGH, PA, e 














‘tad Field Trial Shooting Dogs 










































Trained Rabbit Hounds. Foxhounds. 
Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel: Dogs. Set- 
ters. Pointers. Pet and Farm Dogs. Fer- 
rets. 10c. 

BROWN’S KENNELS, - YORK, PA. 







Dogs With Brains—They Are Bird Hunters, Bench 
Winners, Too 


FRANK'S DEN 


Winner Second S. W. Field Trials DOGS FOR SALE. 


UNCLE BING bi 
Winner First S. W. Me Trials Do IZ want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 
sen 





Fishel’s Frank—Becky Cott for list and — of all verre. ways on hand 


Write me for interesting booklet free about thes Street, Philadelphia, 
dogs. Enlargements of this and other photos of dogs a : = e 
can be had, suitable for framing. 


Stud Fee, $25 
H. F, FELLOWS - - - - = Springfield, Mo. 
















Pointers 


and 


Setters 





THE BEST IN POINTERS 
Puppies sired by the great Pointers Fishel’s Frank GEO. W. LOVELL 


and =. Copentie Tes - the pert aan liv- 

ing. Broken dogs and br itches. rite me if you 

want a shooting dog. List free, U. R. Fishel, Box 128, MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
» Indiana. 





WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; Telephone, 29-M 
game plenty. For sale trained setters, also 
some good rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. 
Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. K. Ken- 
nels, Marydel, Md. 








For Puppies and Growing Dogs, Shy Feeders and 
Those Recovering from IllIness—FEED 


SPRATT’S FIBO 


For Bulldogs, Terriers and Medium-size Dogs There 
Is Nothing Better Than 


SPRATT’S TERRIER CAKES 
AND 


BULLDOG and TERRIER MEAL 


Write for prices and send 2c. stamp for “Dog Culture”, which contains 
valuable information regarding kennel management, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N.J. :: SAN FRANCISCO :: ST.LOUIS :: CLEVELAND :: MONTREAL 










